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“TELEVISION” 


OV, i 
e helped television get born and we’ve 
helped it grow. 

“We made television sending and receiv- 
ing apparatus back in 1927 and worked 
it by wire between Washington and New 
York City and by radio between Whip- 
pany, New Jersey, and New York. 

“We can transmit television over wire 
lines and by radio. We produced the 
coaxial cable, which is particularly 
adapted to television. We have some 
coaxial installed now and are installing 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


more. We are also setting up a micro- 
wave radio-relay circuit. 

“Whatever television needs from us for 
transmission, we’ll be prepared. It might 
be a network of cables or radio beams or 
both. 

“We explore the field in order to do 
our part—which is the transmission of 
television from place to place, just as we 
furnish transmission for the radio net- 
works now. We’re going to keep on 
studying all methods—and use the best.” 


<Freom 


Listen to “Tue TELEPHONE Hour” 
every Monday evening over NBC 
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The Classics in the Liberal-Arts 
College 


By HERBERT NEWELL COUCH 


Essential until We Have Something Superior to Put in Their Place 


N EMINENT clergyman once 
A declared that there were three 
good reasons for studying 
Greek: first, it enabled one to read 
the New Testament in the original; 
second, it gave one a comfortable 
feeling of superiority over his fellow- 
man; and third, it frequently led to 
positions of high emolument. The 
first reason is entirely good and 
proper, the second is not calculated 
to increase one’s popularity among 
his associates, and the third, unfor- 
tunately, is not true. Nevertheless, 
there are reasons for the continued 
and expanded study of the language 
and culture of classical antiquity so 
compelling that their neglect threatens 
the essential purpose of liberal studies 
in the American college. 
Let us start with two major 
premises: first, that the liberal-arts 
college will continue to exist as a 
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basic part of American education 
after the war; and second, that 
students enrolled in a college of 
liberal arts may fairly and reasonably 
be required to study the liberal arts; 
not some—all. 

That last statement calls for clarifi- 
cation in order to set at rest the minds 
of those who envision chaos. It is 
not proposed to have all students 
study all subjects offered in the 
college, for the thinning-out process 
has gone too far already. On the 
other hand, we should not start with 
the basic assumption that there is 
neither form nor dignity in a liberal- 
arts program. There has been no 
field of mental activity in which the 
patterns of study have been deter- 
mined by more trivial and frivolous 
considerations than the selection of 
courses by students of a college of 
liberal arts. The determining factors 
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have run all the way from fraternity 
gossip and convenience of hours to 
the ingrained conviction that a mental 
block or a profound temperamental 
idiosyncrasy precludes a student from 
the study of mathematics or French or 
Latin or Greek or something else. 

It is suggested, therefore, that we 
give to the liberal-arts curriculum 
something of the value and the pride 
of conviction that belong to the 
professional schools—to a medical 
college, or a dental school, or a 
college of veterinary science. When 
a boy enrolls in a medical college, no 
responsible official would exempt him 
from the course in anatomy because 
he claimed to have no comprehension 
of forms or curves, nor would he be 
allowed to omit gynecology because 
he was a professed or demonstrated 
misogynist. Yet these examples are 
scarcely more incongruous than in- 
stances that could be cited by anyone 
with a modicum of experience in regis- 
tering students for an arts program. 


T IS here that the essential claim 

of the classics may be made, for the 
place of such studies should be deter- 
mined by an appraisal of their inherent 
values in liberal education, and not 
by the counsels of expediency or 
concession that have constantly oper- 
ated to diminish the importance of 
mathematics, foreign languages, and 
the more exacting studies in American 
college programs during the past 
generation. 

As a corollary to this opinion, it 
follows that we should make vastly 
greater use of the experience of men 
who have traveled some way on the 
educational road. It is both unwise 
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and unfair to impose on inexperienced 
students the task of making decisions 
which, even if every unworthy motiva- 
tion were removed, they are still not 
in a position to reach by themselves, 
It was stated that all liberal studies 
should be considered fair selective 
material for the building of an arts 
program. Let us, however, turn for 
a moment in the other direction and 
speak of the limitations that should 
be imposed on free choice. We suffer 
now from confusion born of com- 
promise and from the indefensible 
assumption that, if only one has 
penciled a department or a course 
into a required group from which it 
may be selected by a student, the ends. 
of liberal culture have been served so 
far as that study is concerned. 

How can this situation be remedied? 
By substituting certain reasonable 
and uniform requirements which the 
faculty in its disinterested wisdom 
would agree to be reasonable areas 
of knowledge to expect of a Bachelor 
of Arts. In order that the argument 
may not be prejudiced by pressing 
the classics at this point, I shall 
suggest instead, by way of illustration, 
the indisputable value of one large and 
comprehensively conducted course in 
English literature, possibly Shake- 
speare, required of all undergrad- 
uates, irrespective of their previous 
preparatory-school work. With sev- 
eral hundred students registered in 
such a course, with the proper sec- 
tioning, with an emphasis on the 
mature value of the work, and with 
the esprit de corps that would attach 
to the community of interest among 
so many students, it would not be 
dificult to arrange a course of sig- 
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nificance and value for all who would 
participate in it. It is highly doubt- 
ful if any professor of English feels 
that his own interest or competence 
in Shakespearean’ studies was com- 
pleted and matured as a Sophomore 
or a Senior, a graduate student or an 
instructor, or at any age that he has 
yet attained. 

A single required course in English 
is cited by way of illustration, for 
similar action could be taken in con- 
nection with other groups. There 
might well be a small and appropriate 
selection of courses—perhaps three, 
perhaps five—required without excep- 
tion or evasion of all students. 
Certainly one would not attempt to 
tie every field of knowledge into a 
requirement of this type. There are 
obvious modifications demanded by 
the nature of the work within the 
fields of physical and biological sci- 
ences, mathematics, and certain other 
departments. It should, however, be 
entirely possible to develop a cur- 
riculum of study which would train 
all students in certain essential fields 
of liberal culture, and at the same 
time to leave in the later years of a 
man’s college course ample scope for 
the development of his own interests 
and specialties. There should also 
be time in the earlier years to com- 
mence studies essential for speciali- 
zation in chemistry, engineering, 
pre-medical work, and other dis- 
ciplines of a like nature. 


AM not unmindful of the fact, 
however, that I am writing about 
the place of the classics in the liberal- 
arts curriculum, and not about the 
curriculum as a whole. I have 
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approached my task by indirection 
for two reasons: first, because the 
position of the classics depends on 
the philosophy of curriculum annihila- 
tion that has gone on for twenty 
years and on curriculum building 
which is the problem of the future; 
and second, because the reader should 
be spared a recapitulation of the 
dreary record of attack and defense 
in which the classics have so long 
been embroiled. 

It is indisputable that there has 
been unwisdom and immediacy of 
interest, rather than a broad philo- 
sophic evaluation, in the utterances 
of those who have sought to dislodge 
the classics and of those who have 
defended them. In the latter case 
it has resembled clutching at straws 
and we have had such arguments as 
these: the study of English roots is 
facilitated by a knowledge of Latin; 
Greek and Latin are helpful in 
understanding scientific and especially 
medical terminology; Latin is an 
indispensable tool subject for a study 
of the growth of law or for mediaeval 
history; Latin has for centuries been 
the language used for the trans- 
mission of learning; the classics teach 
precision of thought; and there is 
a perennial beauty in the literature 
of antiquity. 

There is a measure of truth in all 
these statements, but when they are 
grasped without judgment and dinned 
into the ears of the Philistines without 
cessation the defenders not only inflict 
an intolerable weariness on their 
listeners but they involve themselves 
in serious inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions. It is perfectly true that 
Latin is a necessary acquisition for 
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the serious student of mediaeval law 
or alchemy, but that is not the 
compelling reason why Latin should 
be universally studied in the high 
schools and colleges of Rhode Island 
and Oklahoma, of Ohio and Michigan 
and North Dakota—as it indubitably 
should be. The American Classical 
League publishes an attractive poster 
showing the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, printed 
in black and red type to indicate the 
tremendous percentage of English 
words that are of Latin origin. That 
is illuminating and important, but I 
find myself even more impressed by 
the reflection that the men who 
drafted the Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
other basic documents of the country 
were trained in the classics and were 
permeated with a knowledge of the 
political wisdom of states which 
in antiquity had confronted and 
triumphed over problems not dis- 
similar to their own. 


HERE is no ultimate problem 
of politics or sociology, of religion 
or economics or philosophy, which did 
not fall within the experience of the 
Greeks and the Romans. They have, 
through their literature, left for our 
guidance a superb record of their 
thinking; the inexorable hand of time 
has cast most that is idle or formless 
into oblivion, and only an eternal 
merit has preserved the finest of 
their work to our day. It is this 
record of a brilliant society and 
of high achievement within every 
province of man’s thought that is 
offered by classical studies to the 
undergraduates of the present time. 
It is sometimes countered that 
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these are thoughts that are common 
to all peoples and that students will 
reach them by a study of modern 
life. Perhaps so—perhaps if they 
fumble long enough over the problems 
of abstract justice, they will arrive at 
some of the conclusions of Plato’s 
Republic. But why compel a student 
to manufacture a three-foot length of 
lead pipe every time he wants a 
drink of water? To turn one’s back 
deliberately on demonstrated knowl- 
edge is to rob intellectual vigor of its 
honest motivation. The classicist 
challenges not the sincerity but the 
wisdom of those who urge a break 
with the past and an_ exclusive 
emphasis on the present and the 
future in education. Some proponents 
of modernism argue that the rigidity 
of the classical tradition militates 
against originality in thought and 
practice. But the man who has 
truly absorbed the spirit of classicism 
necessarily brings to his tasks the 
alert and enquiring mind of his 
models. If the classics have ever 
been a stumbling block to intellectual 
progress—and the blind devotion to 
Aristotle as the sum of all knowledge 
in the mediaeval universities is a case 
in point—the fault has been with the 
contemporary faculty and not with 
the classics. There is a story of a 
mediaeval professor of biology who 
was reading with his class from 
Aristotle’s treatise, De Partibus Ani- 
malium. They were studying the 
horse, and the professor read some- 
what to this effect: “The horse is an 
animal with four legs, one tail, two 
ears, two eyes, and... teeth.” At 
that point there was a break in the 
manuscript, and the professor, paus- 
ing, said sadly to his class: “And so, 
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gentlemen, we shall never know how 
many teeth the horse has.” 

The story may be a satire on the 
mental block which hindered experi- 
ment and observation at a certain 
stage of university development in 
Europe; it is not a reflection on 
Aristotle, than whom there could be 
no keener observer of nature. 

In the curriculum of the postwar 
period I will gladly accept and 
support any improvement in any 
field over the moral teaching and the 
intellectual achievement of the past, 
whether it be the past of classical 
antiquity, or the Middle Ages, or 
of the barren decades of the twenties 
and thirties. 

I may, however, be permitted to 
express some doubt as to whether 
American education or the exponents 
of modernism will in the early future 
produce any document embracing a 
more profound and universal state- 
ment of moral responsibility and 
brotherhood than is contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Until a 
better substitute is produced, I should 
continue to train our youth in what 
we have. Nor am I convinced that 
there will be immediately forthcoming 
a finer statement of civic and national 
responsibility, or a clearer assessment 
of the cost of freedom and progress 
than is to be found in Pericles’ 
Funeral Speech: “Take these men 
who have died for your examples, 
and like them remember that pros- 
perity is only for the free, and that 
freedom is the sure possession of 
those alone who have the courage to 
defend it.” 


This translation, with slight modification, is 
taken from the Soldiers’ Tower of the University 
of Toronto, which commemorates the students of 
the University who fell in the First World War. 
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I should not lightly deprive youth 
of acquaintance with these and with 
scores of similar documents until I 
had something superior to put in 
their places. That, I think, is the 
one fundamental claim of the classics 
to continued consideration in framing 
the curriculum of the American 
college—the record of unsurpassed 
achievement in thought and in 
accomplishment. 


| be it be freely admitted that there 
have been errors and _ short- 
comings in the teaching of the classics, 
though this defense may be offered, 
that the classicists are several laps 
ahead of their critics in an under- 
standing of what it is all about. The 
heyday of the classical grammarian 
in America lies one and two genera- 
tions in the past when Gildersleeve, 
Goodwin, Lodge, Hale, Bennett, and 
Harkness were in their ascend- 
ancy. Great figures they were, too! 
But we of the classical guild have 
long ago abandoned the grammatical 
methods and minutiae of those days 
in all save specialized philological 
courses. The era of grammatical 
orgies for their own sake is past, and 
yet it is more largely on this count 
than on any other that the slings and 
arrows of adverse criticism continue 
to be hurled at us. 

We can, and should, and have 
made some concessions to the Mam- 
mon of Unrighteousness in the way of 
relating classical learning to modern 
times. There have been many studies 
during the past decade, both in books 
and in the journals, on such topics 
as the NRA in ancient Rome, the 
New Deal in antiquity, the com- 
parison of American and Gracchan 
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economic reforms, the elephant as the 
ancient counterpart of the tank, and 
so forth. I have not read many of 
them because they do not interest 
me greatly and because I am doubtful 
of the real value of that type of 
approach. I confess to approving for 
publication one study of the elephant 
as an ancient war instrument, but I 
did so because the author, a lieutenant 
in the Canadian Army, had the good 
sense to treat his theme objectively 
and to point out that the elephant 
is not a tank in any shape or form 
or purpose. 

We in America are already rather 
too much given to the comparative 
approach. The tourist who looks 
on the Parthenon or the Pantheon or 
the Pyramid of Cheops and first 
makes a mental comparison in size 
with the Industrial Trust Company or 
the Sterling Memorial Library, by 
that mental process puts himself 
utterly out of harmony with the 
objective enthusiasm of the men who 
built in antiquity. 

We can, however, implement clas- 
sical studies and clothe them with 
reality somewhat in the way that 
the study of music appreciation is 
furthered by even a one-finger pro- 
ficiency in wresting a tune from the 
piano, as one of my colleagues has 
suggested to me, and with no loss of 
dignity. We can read with our stu- 
dents passages from Thucydides and 
Plato and Demosthenes embodying 
tales of democracy, oligarchy, or 
dictatorship that are so vivid that 
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with the substitution of modern 
names—Hitler, Mussolini, Laval— 
they might have been taken from 
our own newspapers. But let us 
read them objectively and allow the 
students to make their own applica- 
tions and transferences of thcught. 

If I have convinced the reader of 
the practical value of the classics, | 
shall have failed in my _ purpose, 
The values are all intangible. They 
are more closely allied to the values of 
mathematics than to anything else, 
though I should not exclude philos- 


ophy from the company, even bearing 


in mind Ear] Balfour’s description of 
philosophers as men who “to the 
world at large seem to sit (as it were) 
far apart from their fellow men, seek- 
ing wisdom by methods hard of 
comprehension, and gently quarreling 
with each other in an unknown 
tongue.’”? The first duty of the 
philosopher, the classicist, and the 
devotee of liberal education is to seek 
truth. Neither popularity nor utility 
have a primary place in the cur- 
riculum of the liberal-arts college. 
There is a toast that is offered at the 
University of Cambridge which rests 
upon a sound philosophy: “‘God bless 
the higher mathematics, and may 
they never be of use to anyone.”* 
Even so might it be said of the classics. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 5] 


*Cf. Sir Robert Falconer, ‘The Humanities in 
the War-Time University,” University of Toronto 
Quarterly, XIII (October, 1943), p. 7, for this quota- 
tion and an interesting development of the thought. 

8Cf. John Buchan, Homilies and Recreations 
(Boston: Houghton Miffin Company, 1926), page 
373, to whom I am indebted for the quotation. 
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Handwriting on the Wall’ 


By ROBERT B. HEILMAN anp PETER A. CARMICHAEL 


ADIES and Gentlemen of the 
Association of Societies for 
the Advancement of the Study 

of Penmanship in America: 

As I face with pride the members of 
this grand old teachers’ association, 
as I reflect that we are the largest and 
fastest-growing body of professional 
artists and scientists in America, I am 
overcome with emotion. Who could 
control himself on this historic occa- 
sion, the Twentieth Anniversary of 
the Inauguration of Penmanship Pro- 
grams in the Universities of America! 
In the words of the immortal 
B.F., “The pen is mightier.’”’® As a pro- 
fessional order, we are a little younger 
than our art. But if we were not 
there at the birth, we have always— 
others know, ah, too well—been in 
at the kill! 


1The piece which we are fortunate in being able 
to reprint here is the celebrated presidential address 
or Dr. Attila Hunsdowne, recently delivered to the 
A.S.A.S.P.A. It has been prepared for publication 
by two friends of Dr. Hunsdowne. 

*The constituent bodies are the American 
Penmanship Society, the American Penmanship 
Association, the American Handwriting Union, the 
American Chirographic Society, the American 
Chirographic Guild, the Progressive Pens of 
America, the Association for the Promotion of Cal- 
ligraphy in America, the Classical Language Writers 
Association, the Union for Chirographic Experi- 
ment, and the foreign affiliates, La Société pour la 
Promotion de l’Art de la Plume, and Handschrift- 
bierundwienerverein. Pending applications for affil- 
iative recognition are those 4 Association des 
Ecrivains des Noms de Plume, Fussschriftgesell- 
schaft, and Sodalitas Scriptorum Universalis. 

‘Heads are reverently bowed, and motto is 
repeated, or rather chanted, in unison. 


Masters of the stylus, mark well 
my title. On a literal level it needs 
no exegesis; as the Scriptum rolls 
out before you on the silver’screen, a 
once barren wall lights up with new 
meaning.‘ But my rubric glows with 
inner meanings too. On a humble 
classroom wall in a college of com- 
merce did we start; now we have 
conquered all wa//s. Let the watchers 
fear! Straight from the wa// we warn 
the Belshazzars of an outmoded edu- 
cation that they must give up their 
exotic fleshpots of Egypt and take our 
realistic mess of pottage—or go to 
the wall! If this does not precisely 
translate the original, which was in 
some foreign language, it will doubt- 
less convey the mighty threat of 
Penmanship to the world of education. 
Finally, as I reflect on the multi- 


‘Addresses before the Penmanship Societies are 
all known as Scripta; they are not delivered orally 
but are presented visually by a projection machine. 
This method is aesthetic, in that it makes visible 
the beautiful manuscripts of the presenters; it is 
symbolic, in that it pays dynamic tribute to the 
field of knowledge, which is of the visual sort; it is 
historic, in that it is the outcome of an agreement 
with the Association of Societies for the Promotion 
of the Teaching of Speech. The Statement of 
Accord, ending a long struggle over academic 
prerogatives, says in part: “We are dedicated to 
the proposition that all sciences are created equal, 
and that there is territory enough for all. Let us 
arise and break even; there are students enough 
for all if, like modern Solomons, we split them 

roperly. By splitting we avoid a split. We 
Faloee that we thus set an admirable _— for 
future academic deals. (Qy.: /eg., “dealings”? 
Henceforth, Penmanship shall not speak, nor 
Speech write.” 
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plicity of meanings in this prophetic 
title, I feel swelling within me an 
answer to inimical teachers of liter- 
ature who accuse our field of lacking 
intellectual depth. Which of their 
poets—illegible penmen all—could 
compact so much into so little? 

I have thought to represent to you 
the philosophy of penmanship, since 
most fields of knowledge now have 
a philosophy—Philosophy of Speech, 
Philosophy of Extension Work, Phi- 
losophy of Physical Education, so 
on, and soon. By the Philosophy of 
Penmanship I mean the Philosophy 
of Penmanship, not that old-style 
philosophy of which the general hol- 
lowness has long been shown up by 
our good friends, the psychologists. 
Aside from having no real content, it 
was very impractical. Who ever 
heard of a philosopher making a good 
living? That is a question we do not 
have to ask of penmanship men. 


SSIBLY the most logical way to 

expose our philosophy is to re- 
count our history. And where could our 
history be better epitomized than in 
this immense hall, seating thousands? 
In this great Midwestern university 
where we first saw the light—and 
then increased the light? In old 
Spencerian University! Who of us 
cannot recall when this now famous 
place was known but by its colorless 
old name, a state’s name hardly dis- 
tinguishable from other state names? 
Not that we picked a mere manger 
for a birthplace. I would avoid 
frivolity, yet I may say that we 


5We regret our typographical inability to 
represent adequately the aesthetic charm which 
Dr. Hunsdowne’s stylescript evinces in these 
special conformations. 
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landed in a sort of three-car garage, 
For Spencerian was not without its 
distinctions; it had a record of scholar- 
ship in education, testing-bureau sci- 
ence, speech, college management, and 
chiropractic. And then came chirog- 
raphy! The fame of State expanded 
until honest with fate and facts it 
took its new name—Spencerian. How 
those syllables make my thumb and 
index tremble! Always shall I revere 
the makers of the fountain pen whose 
more than generous endowment was 
of so great influence at this vital turn 
in the University’s history.® 

Veni, scripsi, vici. We were chil- 
dren of the depression; higher educa- 
tion was poverty-stricken when we 
came. What a twenty years! Now, 
except for a few reactionaries in the 
archaic departments, all university 
people are happy in a fitting and 
rewarding field of study. Then, stu- 
dents by the thousand wandered about 
bewildered and miserable, deviled by 
compulsory courses, hampered by 
requirements, repressed—and jobless. 
Disturbed by so-called ideas, they had 
no place to go. And not only was 
their life pointless; it was ugly. 
Everywhere they saw ugly hand- 
writing or the foul dwarf of the 
machine age, the typewriter. In fact, 
there is some historical question 
whether the professors of the older 
education were discredited primarily 
by their intellectual emptiness or by 
their bad handwriting. They covered 
their intellectual emptiness for a 
while—at least until the students 
found they could not get jobs worthy 


®At such references it is customary for members 
of the affiliated societies of the Association to per- 
form the symbolic ritual of waving their pens 
solemnly in S-curves. 
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ofanything. But their illegible hand- 
writing was a sore spot from the 
start, an immediate index of some- 
thing wrong within. 

There is where we came in. Hand- 
writing offered a career to everybody, 
for almost everybody could be taught 
to write (we now have almost achieved 
the ideal of universal education), and 
look at all the things that have to be 
written. Here at last students got 
the profound satisfaction that comes 
from dealing with vital things. The 
union of thought and action, of 
utility and beauty. Ah, what charms, 
what tradition we brought to an 
overly practical world, what grace of 
curves, what sinuousness of figure, 
what unctuousness of uncials! Truly 
has it been said that we are the 
sweater girl of the arts. 

I will not too much detail the 
growth that began with the inspired 
moment of our first saint, Ewell 
Shaemas Pfingerer. Till then an 
unknown instructor in commerce, the 
revered Pfingerer, following an inner 
light, first took within his own the 
fair right hand of Callilia Luridia 
Leland and with an _ encouraging 
crescendo of pressure steadily but ex- 
citingly guided its movements as it 
learned gracefully to write the capital 
letters of the alphabet. That was the 
first week of her junior year at State— 
a momentous occasion. Never was 
alphabet more quickly learned. Never 
had spelling been so sweet a task. 
Callilia progressed so rapidly that she 
was encouraged to go on to graduate 
work and at the completion of her 
M. A. was well on into polysyllabic 
orthography. Callilia’s experience was 
light to a darkened university: manual 
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training in penmanship spread all over 
the campus like honeysuckle, with its 
sweetness and tenderness, on an old 
fence. And now even the fine hands 
which we develop do not have fingers 
enough to count the Departments of 
Penmanship in American Universities, 
not to mention the Divisions of Pen- 
manship and Pronunciation headed 
by their own provosts. Thus has the 
Pfingerer-Leland torch burned! It 
may burn the old fence down! 

But I expand unduly; forgive an 
old man’s love for his field. But for 
penmanship, the only intellectual field 
into which I could really put my 
heart, I might still be a dean of men 
rather than an influence on the minds 
of our time. 


E HAD to fight to get our own 

department in S. U., but our 
rapidly growing enrollment quelled op- 
position. From commerce we spread 
into other colleges: first to education, 
which welcomed us; then to agricul- 
ture—somewhat honorifically, on ac- 
count of the nature of their work 
there; then to graduate schools, where 
our enrollment again made a big 
impression; then to engineering, where 
we had to fight the unfortunate prej- 
udices of the reactionaries in mechan- 
ical drawing; finally to arts and 
sciences, where the selfish interests of 
the fine-arts people and the temper- 
amental recalcitrance of the English 
outfit tried to hold us down. I grate- 
fully acknowledge, however, the early 
welcome of our good friends in psy- 
chology, speech, and sociology. As 
for our enemies in arts and sciences, 
let them, if they can, laugh at the size 
of our classes. 
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From S. U., we honeysuckled mag- 
ically abroad, for everyone wanted 
to study penmanship, with its gen- 
uinely democratic appeal (but our 
political significance must be saved 
for the next Scriptum). In the Mid- 
west and Far West things swam 
along; minors, and then majors, in 
penmanship were established at all 
the reputable places, among which 
I do not include that corporal’s guard 
of schismatics over on the lake. In 
the South—ah, the lovely South—how 
we tripped it through the state uni- 
versities! There is noteworthy a 
certain correspondence between our 
trail of development and the football 
circuit. As the reactionaries never 
could see, devotion to football really 
serves to sharpen consciences: it .was 
the football powers, as they are 
known, who had become aware of a 
certain unfairness to their athletes— 
and thus also to non-athletes—in 
sending them out from the university 
with bad handwriting equipment. 
Now all that is changed, and athletes 
have a superior education. You will 
remember, par parenthése (that’s 
French), the scientific interest attach- 
ing to our early experiments in the use 
of carpenters’ pencils for domestic 
functions. 

Our organizers are still doing their 
best on the East coast, though what 
with the reactionary British influence 
there and the hereditary colonialism, 
progress has been quite a struggle. 
Some of the state universities are 
fortunately free of lamentable prej- 
udices, and student needs are viewed 
more realistically. We may ultimately 
crack the onetime Big Three. While 
there is football, there is hope, though 
we need better football than they 
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have. Our worst enemy is St. John’s, 
which may require serious action— 
perhaps economic. They have treated 
us with advanced contumacy. They 
told our worthy contact man they knew 
all about penmanship. The frauds, 
I say; the contemptible frauds. 

You remember our curricular fight: 
the recognition of the penmanship 
minor in two years; the victory for the 
penmanship major in five years; the 
successful pressure which made twelve 
hours of penmanship required for all 
Bachelors’ degrees; the grand achieve- 
ment of the compulsory 24-hour 
minor in penmanship for all majors in 
English and all languages ancient and 
modern, speech, the social sciences, 
and the secretarial and statistical 
sciences. But the real dies i/la was 
when we increased the penmanship 
major to 56 hours. Here at last a 
professional and well-rounded cultural 
training were combined. 

How rich that training appears in a 
brief review of our creamy course 
offerings: the basic courses (Fresh- 
man Penmanship, Sophomore Pen- 
manship, Junior Penmanship, Senior 
Penmanship), Blackboard Forms, 
Calligraphy, Illuminating Science, 
Chromatic Chirography, Cursive 
Variations, Visual Speech, Soft-Lead 
Mutations, Pen and Pencil Partic- 
ularities, Chirographic Palindromes, 
Paraphs and Flourishes, the Folk Col- 
ophon, Effective Signatures, Address 
Appeal, Interpretative Writing, Pen 
Personality, Social Correspondence, 
Cipherotechnics, Chirographic Statis- 
tics, Crypto-Criminal Types, Oblique 
and Rectangular Specialization; on 
the more broadly cultural side, His- 
tory of Penmanshop, Psychology of 
Penmanship, Sociology of Penman- 
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ship, Philosophy of Penmanship; our 
compulsory minor in Ink-Mixing, 
Pencil-Sharpener Grinding, and Eraser 
Design; and our voluntary minor in 
Quill-Carving, Blackboard Purifica- 
tion Method, and Inkwell Physics. 

I would commend the vast spread 
of our remedial work, as it appears in 
our Clinics in Cacography and our 
new experimental procedures in 
Graphic Pathology. 

Our significance in the university 
has become secondarily apparent in 
the number of service courses and 
related courses established by other 
departments, of whose offerings I 
name a few of the more important: 


Agriculture—Elementary Practice in 
Barndoor Chalkscript; The Materials 
of Epigraphic Improvisation. 

Education—Penmanship Education for 
Teachers of the Kindergarten, Pen- 
manship Education for Teachers of the 
First Grade, Penmanship Education 
for Teachers of the Second Grade, and 
so on, up to the advanced graduate 
level: 19 fine courses in all. 

English—Simple Spelling for Penmanship 
Majors, Advanced Spelling for Pen- 
manship Majors, Prose Practice for 
Copyists, a graduate course in Poetry 
Practice for Copyists (dealing with 
problems of margination, etc.). 

Health and Physical Education—Elbow 
and Forearm Calisthenics; Hygiene for 
Sedentaries, with corrective exercise 
for copy-desk stoop; Chirographic 
Interpretations in the Folk Dance; 
Canoeing Chirography; Chirographic 
Choreography; History of Physical 
Education in Penmanship. 

Home Economics—Manicure Theory and 
Practice for Penmanship Artists. 

Mathematics—Arithmetical Prodromi to 
Stimulate Dactylic Dexterity. 

Music—Scales for Strengthening the Ten 
Fingers. 
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Psychology—Palmistry; The Palpative 
Aspects of Phrenology. 

Science—Elementary and Advanced For- 
mula Facsimilization. 


Where could you find greater co- 
operation—the watchword of modern 
education practice—and organization, 
even in the business world? All this 
in twenty years! 


S A pure science, chirography 
aims to study handwriting rather 
than improve it, and here it has great 
claims to recognition. Our Ph. D. is 
certainly the equivalent of many now 
extant. Our Chirographic Atlas, with 
its matchless record of penmanship 
levels in every village, town, and city 
in every state in this grand country, 
is a model of encyclopedism. Our 
voluminous research is marked by its 
co-operativity, its avoidance of the 
parochial. Psychology, for instance, 
aids in maintaining the Hypopsycho- 
logical Laboratory here at S. U., with 
its brilliant work on the pen and 
pencil grips of the several sexes. 
Sociology is aiding in a study of pop- 
ulation structures on a basis of 
chirographic criteria. Speech is help- 
ing develop its stroboscopic and 
speech-level techniques for precision 
work in chirographic analysis. Educa- 
tion’s efforts show up best in the 
Journal of Progressive Penmanship 
Pedagogy, and education has com- 
bined with psychology to evolve 
testing-bureau mechanics and machin- 
ery for the objective evaluation of 
penmanship. We are in the van of 
scientific development; we are no 
longer guilty of the subjective evalua- 
tions of the archaic pedagogy. No 
one knows what good handwriting is; 
only science can define it. 
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Reciprocally, our investigations 
have influenced other fields. Note- 
worthy is our development of special 
manual drills for students of oste- 
opathy, manual training, for mechan- 
ics of all kinds, surgeons, masseurs, 
store clerks, magicians, and levitation 
experts. Then there is the famous 
case of our threat to the typewriter 
interests, who consequently began to 
develop a certain selfish hostility. 
About this time our Review of Chiro- 
graphic Physiology began publishing 
its brilliant studies tending to dem- 
onstrate the dangerousness of typing 
to the human form in its encourage- 
ment of callosity of the metacarpals 
and atrophic hypertension of the 
brachial musculature and ligature, 
with a tendency to catalyze arterio- 
sclerotic urgencies in those areas. 
With the aid of our research, of the 
health and physical-education people 
who have always been our great good 
friends, and of our loyal supporters 
the fountain-pen people, we made 
great headway. World War II helped 
the cause of culture by bringing 
about the conversion of typewriter 
factories to munitions factories. Now 
the old typewriter interests are thor- 
oughly behind the fountain pen. 

Our seminars are turning out thou- 
sands of trained researchers, and to 
publish their endless findings we have 
plentiful publications, more even than 
the modern-language people. I need 
not refer to the standard journals, 
journaux, reviews, revues, quarterlies, 
and Zeitschriften, but I would recall to 
you the special intellectual feats of the 
Journal of Abnormal Chirography, Pub- 
lications in Child Chirography, Notes 
and Queries on Quaint Scripts, 
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Studies in Paleontological Chirograpby, 
with its supplement, the Enchiridion 
of Calligraphy; the regional publica 
tions, Journal of Southern Chirograpby, 
The Yankee Index, etc., etc., as well 
as the organs of the state societies, 
Nowhere in scholarship are better 
bibliographic summaries and _ indices 
to be found than in The Review 
of Chirographography, Grapbobiblio- 
graphic Abstracts, and Work in Hand. 
But penmanship scholarship _ has 
reached new heights in our latest 
publication, Journal pour Parachi- 
rographie, devoted especially to exper- 
iments in mirror-writing, ectoplasmic 
hieroglyphics, and manudelirium stylo- 
ferosum tremens.’ Perhaps, too, we 
should not wholly despise the ancillary 
efforts of our non-academic brethren 
who edit The Sky-Writing Gazette. 
Finally, to end this account of our 
status as a science, I have the honor 
to announce the titles of the prize- 
winning penmanship-scholarship arti- 
cles in the various fields for the year: 


Archaeological chirography: “Regional 
Styles in the Formation of Picto- 
graphs by Fumiscriptors of the Trans- 
Mississippi Ur-Americans” 

Functional chirography: * ‘Studies in the 
Mutations in Cursive Hiatuses of 
Shift-Writing Ambidexters”’ 

Comparative chirography: “Amorphous 
Configurations Resulting from Brachy- 
dactyly in Deaf-Mutes”’ (If the subject 
seems to some a trifle foreign, let me 
remind them of our historical aversion 
to the compartmentalization of knowl- 
edge, to intellectual separatism.) 

Practical chirography: “The Correlation 
of Handwriting and Success” 

Metaphysical chirography: “Sinistrosity 
versus Sinistricity: Is Left-handedness 


™Doodling. 
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in Writing Functional or Organic?” 

Physiosociological chirography: “The 
Influence of Muscular Atrophy on the 
Neo-Cuneiform Script of Debutantes’ 
Cigarette Endorsements” 


Finally, the climactic work of the 
year, in the field of humanistic chi- 
rography, done in conjunction with a 
fine young scholar in English: “‘Chiro- 
psychosis in Shakespeare: His Script 
Viewed Inferentially from the Minne- 
tonka Muscletwitch Hypothesis.” The 
authors believe, and I am inclined to 
agree, that this will dispose of Shake- 
speare, who has received entirely too 
much curricular devotion. 

I repeat, what other twenty years 
mark such accomplishment? 


UR impact upon the total intel- 

lectual and societal life has been 
vast. Note the numerous penmanship 
scholarships founded by wealthy men 
of the country, the number of under- 
graduate offices held by penmanship 
majors, the number of deans and col- 
lege and university presidents who 
have come from the ranks of penman- 
ship; the improvement in the tone of 
murder trials by our externe corps, 
whose devotion to extra-mural duty 
has made the handling of handwriting 
problems a model in legal procedure; 
our tonic influence on the stabilization 
of campus life, in which radicalism has 
been much less apparent recently 
because of the effects of a solid, prac- 
tical, down-to-earth discipline, which 
has tended to reduce if not destroy 
dangerous speculation and so-called 
“reform”; our vast influence on the 
beautification of the folk epigraphy 
which is a national heritage; the 
national popularity of our professional 
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song, Thumb Along, Little Digit, now 
sung at many of the get-togethers of 
the better luncheon clubs. 

And now I am privileged to divulge 
to you our latest achievement: by 
agreement with Hollywood, our annual 
winner of the Chirographic Award, 
based on full-length scripta submitted 
in formal competition, will appear in 
the movies! This lucky chirograph 
will have the honor of inscribing the 
next letter appearing in a movie as 
written by the character portrayed by 
the Starlet of the Year! What a 
distinction for a college professor! 
Besides making a worthy contribution 
to the development of a sister art, he 
will be able to pick up a bit of pen 
money! He will have a chance to get a 
regular contract and by-lines! How 
glorious for our Association if the 
opening feet of a colossal superthriller 
could include, among other accred- 
itings, “Handwriting Art by Penman- 
Professor Tumultuoso Thumb of New 
York Pedagogic Institute and Pen- 
man-Professor K. K. Klucky of Bean- 
body.” Of a truth have we deserved 
the sobriquet of “most modern of 
the sciences.” 

And all in twenty years... . 

In conclusion, may I write a word, 
not too sentimental I hope, about 
myself? 

May I with pride announce the 
adoption by our Board of my sugges- 
tions for a suitable hierarchical nomen- 
clature denoting the progress of our 
artists in university positions? The 
conventional terms are hardly suit- 
able for us; we need to be distinguished 
from the laborers in the archaic 
fields. Now we shall be known, from 
the bottom up, as follows: chiro 
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tyro, scriptor tertii classis, penman- 
professor, artist manipulator, and, 
finally, prestidigitator emeritus. 

ay I, second, assert my record 
as a lover of democracy? I have tried 
to serve it—humbly but faithfully. 
Greater love hath no man than this. I 
can see no better meaning in democ- 
racy than that we should in education 
try to find what all are capable of and 
then teach them that. We should fit 
the training to the abilities and the 
backgrounds. I challenge the leaders 
in any other fields of knowledge to find 
materials more fitted to the general 
comprehension and capacity than 
penmanship. This is really meeting 
the needs of the students, as all the 
educational bulletins say we should. 
It is amazing the numbers of people 
suited to penmanship. It is the new 
universal science, the new Geneva of 
the world of the mind. 

May I next with candor offer some 
apology for the meagerness of my 
research record? I must not too 
blithely plead administrative duty, for 
administration never interfered with 
the operation of a real mind. I do 
work slowly. And my record I would 
here frankly and modestly appraise. 
What I have done, in brief, is 132 
articles, totaling 897 pages. Others, I 
hope, will in the future do the pres- 
idency greater honor. But let this be 
said for my production record, if you 
will pardon an old man his excuses: a 
good many of my pages are in foot- 
notes, which, as you know, are printed 
in quite small type. Now this hitherto 
unnoted fact has prompted me to 
some calculation. The average height 
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of a page in our professional journals 
is 10 inches, which would give me a 
total of 8,970 page-inches of research. 
Of this volume, 4,002 page-inches are 
in footnotes. Now the footnote type 
with its leads occupies about half the 
space of the text-type with its leads, 
so that if my footnotes were printed 
in text-size type, I should actually 
have about 8,004 page-inches of 
research-volume from them, making 
my over-all research-volume total 
12,982 page-inches or 1,298.2 pages. 
Well, I derive a certain mild pleasure 
from that; there, I feel, is quantity at 
least. Indeed, I believe sufficiently in 
the validity of the calculating method 
to have recommended it to the Uni- 
versity Administration as a Basic Pro- 
cedure for the Actuarial Specialists at- 
tached to the Promotions Committee. 

May I finally mention my teaching? 
I have embraced it with a deep love 
and have always stuck to it whatever 
other demands were made upon me. 
As you know, I was fortunate enough 
to become artist-manipulator rather 
early, but ever since then I have will- 
ingly taught a full schedule at old 
S. U. In fact, ladies and gentlemen, 
may I insist with pardonable pride 
that I am the only faculty member to 
ever since the records have been kept 
have held the hand of every co-ed 
at our blessed Alma Mater, Spencerian 
University! [Vol. XVI, No. 5] 

8Dr. Hunsdowne means, of course, that his 
method should replace the old title-counting 
method, still used occasionally; the later and prob- 
ably more exact method, Weighing In, by which 
many scholars swear; and the rather loose method, 
if so it may be called, of title credit, according to 


which the Committee simply counts titles of 
prospective books. 














A Nation-wide Estimate 


By C. E. PARTCH 


Educational and Training Facilities for the Veterans 


IGHER education in the 
H United States is confronted for 

the first time with a problem of 
enrollment in which social position 
and economic status will play only a 
small part in the determination of 
who shall go to college. With the 
passage of Public Laws 16 (Rehabil- 
itation Act) and 346 (G. I. Bill), the 
principal determining factors for 
further education and training will be 
the veterans’ desires and abilities. It 
is very probable that the veterans’ 
training program will bring to the 
college campus a group of hardwork- 
ing students with more serious and 
purposeful attitudes than would be 
expected in normal times with the 
average student body. These atti- 
tudes are reflected in the following 
statement made by the first group of 
trainees in one of our Eastern 
universities: 

The purpose of this group shall be to 
promote the academic, social, and col- 
legiate betterment that will enable us to 
obtain success in our careers at this 
university and which will assist all those 
that may follow us to adjust themselves 
better to the educational opportunities 
that are offered. In visualizing the 
potential scope of our functions as a unit, 
we express our determination to abide 
by democratic procedures and to main- 
tain that American tradition of fairness. 


The problem of providing an ade- 
quate educational program for the 
veterans is one that is challenging the 
best wisdom of college administrators 
and governing boards. How many 
veterans will select a college expe- 
rience? Have we sufficient buildings, 
staff, and equipment to provide for 
those who choose to go to college? If 
not, can we provide facilities or must 
we refuse admission to veterans when 
we reach the limit of our present 
facilities? If we provide buildings and 
a staff to meet the needs of the 
veterans’ program, will we have 
vacant classrooms and equipment 
when the number of our student body 
depends upon admission from the 
secondary schools? These, and many 
other questions, are difficult to answer, 
yet tentative answers should form the 
basis for any projected program. 

One approach to a tentative answer 
to these questions is through an anal- 
ysis of our past experiences in the 
field of veterans’ training and a pro- 
jection of the present program on the 
basis of the analysis. The following 
facts relating to the rehabilitation 
work following World War I are taken 
from the annual report of the U. S. 
Veterans Bureau for 1928: 329,969 
veterans registered and were declared 
eligible for training; 179,519 entered 
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training (54 per cent of those eligible). 
Of those who entered training, 50 per 
cent were in universities and colleges, 
5.5 per cent were in vocational schools, 
and 44.5 per cent were in special 
schools or in placement training; 
118,355 were rehabilitated. 

The following table shows the edu- 
cational background of the veterans 
of the first World War: 


, Per Cent 

Education of Total 
OE ae 7.04 
orien oh acces Hennes 1.18 
1 to 3 years elementary school............ 4-70 
4 to 8 years elementary school............ 54-71 
1 to 2 years high school.................. 13.28 
3 to 4 years high school.................. 10.93 
6 months or more business school.......... 1.64 
1 to 2 years trade school.................. 0.24 
2 to 4 years trade school.................. 0.05 
1 to 2 years college or university.......... 4-01 
3 to 4 years college or university.......... 2.22 


Fewer than 20 per cent had an edu- 
cation beyond the second year in 
high school and approximately 13 per 
cent had one or two years of high 
school. 

The vocational objectives for which 
the veterans of World War I were 
trained may be classified in five 
principal groups with the following per- 
centage distribution: agriculture, 13; 
clerical occupations, 13; professional 
service, 16; trade, 13; manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, 40; and 
miscellaneous, 5. 

Figure 1 shows the number of men 
in training from January, IgIg9, to 
January, 1927, by three-month periods. 

ight years were required to complete 
the program, and the maximum train- 
ing load was reached in April, 1921, 
(3 years, 9 months after the Rehabil- 
itation Act was passed on June 27, 
1918) when 109,476 or 61 per cent 
were in training. 
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program on the college level for 
the veterans of World War II involves 
the consideration of a number of 
factors affecting probable enrollments 
which are quite different now from 
those in 1918. The following are some 
of the factors that college adminis- 
trators must consider in planning for 
veterans’ educational needs: 
1.The estimates of the number of 
veterans for whom the colleges must 
provide educational facilities vary from 
2,814,000! (about 20 per cent of 
military forces in 1943) who will obtain 
further full-time school or college 
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Fig. 1. Number of Veterans in Training Follow- 
ing World War I 


























training to “about 80 per cent who 
state they will return to school if they 
can get no job at all.’ 

2. The percentage of men in World War II 
who might be admitted to college is 
more than twice as great as in World 
War I.3 

3. There is a larger percentage (61 per 
cent) of men under twenty-five years 
of age at the time of induction than in 
World War I.‘ All of this group under 
Proposals for Public Education in Post War 

America,” National Education Association Research 

Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 2, (April, 1944), p. 72+ 
2Waller, Willard. Veteran Comes Back. New 

York: Dryden Press, 1944, p. 255. 
8A letter received from Headquarters, Army 

Service Forces, War Department, May 8, 1943, 

states that 41.7 per cent have completed high 


school or more. 
‘Waller, op. cit., p. 254. 
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the G. I. Bill are automatically con- 
sidered as having had their education 
interrupted and, therefore, are eligible 
for one year of training plus an addi- 
tional amount equal to the amount of 
time they were in active service. 

4. There was a greater percentage of the 
population interested in college educa- 
tion in 1938 than in 1914 as evidenced 
by the increased enrollments in college 
between those two dates—approxi- 
mately 250—per cent increase.® 

5. Federal statisticians report that 
1,400,000 man-years will be lost by 
undergraduate students and 250,000 
man-years will be lost by graduate 
students because of the War.® This is 
a tragic loss in potential leadership 
that can and must be replaced by 
encouraging all of the members of 
these two groups to return for com- 
pletion of their college training. 

6. The work of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute has made it possible 
for thousands of men while in service 
to earn credits toward an educational 
program following their discharge. 
Many of these men, while still in 
service, will have established fairly 
definite vocational objectives and will 
have started earning credits toward 
fulfilling these objectives. 

7. Never before has such a large number 
of men been sent to some college or 
university for special training after 
having been inducted into service. 
For some, this has been their first 
college experience, and they have 
demonstrated to their own satisfaction 
that they can succeed as college stu- 
dents. They have developed a feeling 
that college training is desirable for 
most occupational objectives, and many 
are determined to return to complete 
their college training. 


5“Cost of Education in New Jersey.” Chart 4. 
Rutgers University, July, 1942. p. 11. 
SJournal of Exceptional Children, X1 (October, 


1944), p. 18. 
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LL OF these factors would seem 

to indicate that a larger, rather 

than a smaller, percentage of the men 
in service in the present war will be 
interested in accepting government 
aid to secure a college or university 
education than the percentage follow- 
ing World War I. In order to be on 
the conservative side in estimating the 
number who will be interested in 
training, however, the same percent- 
ages are used to predict the probable 
number who will be interested in 
college or university training in the 
immediate future as were found to 
exist in the rehabilitation program 
following World War I. The analysis 
of higher-education training needs for 
veterans of World War II is as follows: 
Eligible for training................... 14,000,0007 
Will enter training, that is 54.4 per 
cent of those who are eligible........ 
In universities and colleges, that is, 50 
per cent of those who enter taining. . 3,800,000 


In vocational schools, that is, 5.5 per 
cent of those who enter training...... 


7,600,000 


418,000 


Since the number inducted into 
service for any one state was in pro- 
portion to the state’s percentage of the 
total population of the United States, 
the number of veterans who might be 
interested in university or college 
training in that state would equal 
the total number who will probably be 
trained in universities and colleges 
multiplied by the state’s percentage 
of the total population. Thus, the 
veterans to be trained in a state that 
has 3.16 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the United States would equal 


3,800,000 X .0316 = 120,000+. 
If an institution has an enrollment 


of one-fourth of the full-time male 
students in that state, then that 


™Waller, op. cit., p. 253. 
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institution may reasonably expect its 
proportionate share to be: 
120,000 X .25 per cent = 30,000 

If the training program extends 
over a longer period than in World 
War I (8 years), the maximum num- 
ber in training at any one time will 
probably be proportionately less. In- 
stead of the 61—per cent maximum 
reached in World War I, 50 per cent 
is used as a more conservative figure, 
30,000 X .s0 per cent = 15,000 maximum 

number. 

The following formula may be used 
to calculate the estimated number of 
veterans who may return to any 
approved university or college. 

° P r 
X, = 3,800,000 X — X — 
Pa 
when 
X, = probable number of returning veterans 
for College or University A, 

p = state population, 1940 census, 

P= United States population, 1940 census, 

r= number of men students in regular 

session for College A as shown in Table 
18 in the last Biennial Survey of 
Education, 1939-40,8 
R= number of men students in regular 

session in all colleges in the state as 
shown in Table 18 in the last Biennial 
Survey of Education, 

and 

X, X 0.50 per cent = maximum number of 
veterans 1n training at any one time. 


EAR has been expressed that an 

expansion of present facilities to 
care for the education of the returning 
veterans will leave the university or 
college with empty classrooms and a 
surplus of equipment when the vet- 
erans’ needs are satisfied. It also has 
been said that the decrease in the 


8See pp. 100-103. 
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birth rate during recent years will be 
reflected in a decrease in college 
enrollments. 

Again, an examination of the facts 
should give a basis for prediction 
(see Figure 2). Under normal con- 
ditions the college enrollment is 
recruited from the secondary schools. 
An examination of population sta- 
tistics for the five- to seventeen-year 
age groups shows that the decreased 
birth rate in recent years is reflected 
in this group of the population as an 
8 per cent decrease from 1934 to 1940. 
However, the number of students 
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Fig. 2. Total Population and Average School 
Attendance for the Five- to Seventeen-Year Age 
Group 


attending school during the period 
from 1934 to 1940 shows a decrease of 
only 1.8 per cent. The fact that the 
attendance graph has shown a greater 
upward trend than the population 
graph is evidence of the increasing 
interest in education. It therefore 
seems reasonable to assume that 
college enrollments will not be mate- 
rially affected because of a decrease 
in the birth rate. 

The Biennial Survey of Education, 
1937, shows that college enrollments 
in the United States have increased 
700 per cent since 1890, and that in 
the decade following World War I 
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A NATION-WIDE ESTIMATE 


(1920 to 1930) the increase was 
greater than 300 per cent.’ 

Figure 3 shows the number of stu- 
dents (men and women) in all institu- 
tions of higher education per 10,000 
population for each state, the esti- 
mated maximum number of veterans 
in universities and colleges, and the 
estimated average enrollment in uni- 
versities and colleges from secondary 
schools by the year 1960. 

The maximum number of veterans 
who will be in training in the United 
States (based on the 3,800,000 total) 
per 10,000 population will equal 


3,800,000 X 0.§ X 10,000 


131,669,275 





= 144 


when 

3,800,000 X 0.5 = maximum number in train- 
ing at any one time 

and 

131,669 275 = the total population, 1940. 


Since the number inducted into service 
from each state was the same per 
unit of population, then each state 
should expect to have 144 veteran 
trainees as a maximum number per 
10,000 population. 


ROM Figure 3 it is evident that 

only one state in 1939 had enrolled 
as many men students as it will be 
expected to enroll veterans in the near 
future. In addition to the veterans, 
the usual number of students finishing 
high school must be provided for by 
the universities and colleges. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
various institutions will adopt the 
policy of admitting the veterans of 
the home state. Veterans and students 


*Washington, D. C.: United States Office of 
Education. Vol. II, pp. 9-12 (Bulletin of 1937, No. 2). 
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from other states may be admitted 
only if facilities are available. In 
other words, veterans will be given 
prior consideration for admission by 
the universities and colleges of the 
state in which they reside. States 
which have not been providing ade- 
quate higher-education facilities for 
their own students and which have 
been relying on institutions in other 
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Fig. 3. Number of Students in All Institutions 
of Higher Education per 10,000 Population by 
States, 1939-40 


states to provide such services need 
not be surprised in the future if they are 
asked to provide for their own students. 

For example, a survey of more than 
25,000 high-school graduates in a cer- 
tain state showed that 70 per cent of 
those who continued their education 
in universities or colleges went to 
other states to secure their training. 
That same state in 1939 (a fairly nor- 
mal year) enrolled college students 
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equal in number to less than one-half 
of the average enrollments for all states 
per 10,000 population. 

Line AB in Figure 3 represents the 
estimated maximum number (144) of 
veterans who will be in training at 
any one time. If the maximum num- 
ber in training is reached in about the 
same length of time after the passage 
of the “G. I. Bill” as that which 
elapsed from the passage of the 
Rehabilitation Act to the peak train- 
ing load following World War I, then 
we may plan that the maximum num- 
ber of trainees will be reached some 
time late in 1947 or in 1948. 

From Figure 3 it is evident that 
institutions in practically all states 
must look forward to providing addi- 
tional facilities to care for the needs 
of the veterans. If this involves a 
building program, action should be 
taken immediately if the buildings 
are to be ready when needed most. 
Institutions should keep in mind 
when making plans that most of the 
added facilities should be suitable for 
men students. An eastern state has 
anticipated its probable needs and 
has issued a bulletin on postwar edu- 
cation with specific recommendations 
for a building program of $65,000,000. 

The enrollments in higher education 
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have increased approximately 250 per 
cent each twenty-year period since 
1880. By the time the veterans’ pro- 
gram is completed, the enrollments for 
higher education recruited from the 
secondary schools, based on the trends 
in enrollments since 1880, will reach 
approximately 2,800,000. This is 
equal to 210 students per 10,000 pop- 
ulation and is represented by line CD 
in Figure 3. This chart shows that 20 
states should more than double the 
present educational facilities for men 
to serve the veterans and will need to 
add as much more to their facilities to 
provide for the normal demands for 
higher education when the veterans’ 
program has been completed. 

The Federal Government has pro- 
vided for the financing of a generous 
educational program for the veterans 
but, at the same time, the responsi- 
bility for providing facilities to meet 
the needs of the veterans has been 
placed upon the educational forces of 
each state. Under the “G. I. Bill” a 
veteran “‘shall be entitled to educa- 
tion or training, or a refresher or 
retraining course, at an approved edu- 
cational or training institution.” To 
meet the probable demands for higher 
education for the veterans is a chal- 
lenge to our universities and colleges. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 5] 
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The x-Front of Sound Thinking 


By J. HILLIS MILLER 


The Essential Power upon Which Man’s Future Depends 


HE verb think, so we are 
advised by the etymologists, 
comes from the same root as 

the verb thank. To be thoughtful 
is to be considerate, grateful, appre- 
ciative. This relationship does not 
seem strange, for mankind should be 
eternally grateful for even the power 
of thought. Being thoughtful, man 
should find more things in life for 
which to be grateful; and certainly a 
thoughtful life considered from a 
personal, community, national, or 
international point of view is a more 
orderly life and hence actually pro- 
ductive of more objects of gratitude. 
Apart from a consideration of the 
origin of the word ¢hink, the phrasing 
of the subject of this article has 
implications which invite cautious 
comment. We think these days, if we 
may use the verb loosely, in terms of 
fronts. We speak glibly of the second 
front, the military front, the produc- 
tion front, the Western front, the 
Eastern front, the home front, the 
Atlantic front, and the Pacific front. 
We rarely think of the front of “sound 
thinking,” but somewhere in the 
category of fronts we need to list what 
men do with the greatest array of 
weapons which has been placed at 
their disposal, namely, their inductive 


and deductive reasoning capacities. 
Where the weapon of “sound think- 
ing” is to be placed in the process of 
restoring order in a harassed world is 
important. It is also uncertain. We 
give it, therefore, the unknown posi- 
tion designated by the symbol x. The 
problem is to determine the value of 
x and to place it in its proper sequence. 
This is a task which summons the 
inherent genius of man. It is fraught 
with all the dangers known to man- 
kind, chief among which is unsound 
or bad thinking. 

With the deliberate risk of being 
accused of fostering academic bore- 
dom, we urge the reader to examine 
the subject of sound thinking from 
both a psychological and a philosoph- 
ical point of view. Even in high 
academic circles this is a dangerous 
proposal, not only because there are 
those in such circles who presume to 
claim familiarity with, and a fair 
knowledge of, the subject, but also be- 
cause of an inexplicable reluctance on 
the part of all levels of humanity to 
consider seriously the implications that 
man is a “thinking animal.” The die 
is cast, notwithstanding, and the 
reader is herewith challenged to bore- 
dom, irritation, insult, anger, or 
amusement. 
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If one has ever attempted to study, 
from a psychological standpoint, what 
is involved in the act of thinking, he 
is at once impressed with the impon- 
derables involved in the process. 
Psychologists have differed in the 
past, and they differ today, in trying 
to explain what happens in the human 
organism when it thinks. Involved in 
it are millions of animal cells and mil- 
lions of brain cells which may or may 
not be differentiated. How they are 
organized, how they are conditioned, 
how they change from what William 
James called the “‘buzzing confusion” 
of the baby’s brain to the highest 
reaches of the power of thought pos- 
sessed by man has yet to be deter- 
mined. Is it heredity or environment 
or maturation that makes the differ- 
ence among the reflective capacities 
of men? Is it electric energy, nerve 
energy, or some mysterious energy of 
which we do not know—just what is 
it that makes the wheels go around? 
We know that recollection, recall, 
memory, identification, stimulus and 
response, association, random reac- 
tion, purpose and will, dreams and 
visions are all involved. Its mystery, 
like the mystery of life itself, chal- 
lenges the imagination of man but 
invites no ready resolution. Mind’s 
wrestle with mind is the greatest 
stalemate in the world! 

The philosopher, as contrasted with 
the psychologist, has little or no 
interest in the act of thinking in and 
for itself. He believes, however, that 
man has the ability to understand, to 
organize, and to explain the world in 
which he lives. Great systems of 
philosophy have therefore been devel- 
oped in the history of the world, and 
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they represent the richest heritage 
from, and the highest complement of, 
man’s ability to think. Out of this 
heritage have come great religious 
formulations, theories of values, ethics, 
idealism, logic, political theory, forms 
of government, aesthetic judgments, 
and all kinds of axiomatic and 
teleological concepts. 


E KNOW much about the act 
of thinking, and still more about 
the power of thought, but we have yet 
to harness the collective thinking of 
mankind for the orderly process of 
living together in peace and good will, 
which is man’s incomparable privilege 
and his chief responsibility. 
Whatever else might be said, the 
psychologists and the philosophers 
take seriously the meaning and impli- 
cation of the word “think.” One 
should not go so far as to say that 
modern psychologists and _philoso- 
phers apply their knowledge of the 
thought process to their daily lives 
or to the world’s work in anything like 
the way their training would suggest. 
For, as this article will point out, all 
mankind is dominated by other fac- 
tors in the human equation, and the 
“philosopher kings” are too few in 
number to match the stumbling tactics 
of the masses who know neither the 
meaning nor the implications of sound 
thinking. The result is that the 
business of running the world is often 
left in the hands of those whose animal 
impulses are dominant. Emotions, 
display of force, avariciousness, greed, 
and illogical reasoning all too often 
hold the reins of government, of other 
forms of administrative control, as 
well as of personal living. 
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SOUND THINKING 


Mankind, as a whole, may be 
incapable of sound thinking on any- 
thing like the scale required to 
manage the highly technical and 
dangerously complicated civilization 
which has come into being over the 
centuries. This same inescapable skep- 
ticism has been responsible for the 
difficulties which democracy has en- 
countered in its historical struggle 
against absolute and benevolent des- 
potism, as well as in its contemporary 
struggle against totalitarianism. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, government had 
religious significance; it was thought, 
in other words, to be of divine origin. 
By the eighteenth century, political 
science had lost its religious signif- 
icance. The purely secular founda- 
tion, which was laid by Machiavelli, 
was systematized by Hobbes, and in 
the Newtonian world it held dominant 
sway. Voltaire, Diderot, and the 
“encyclopedists”’ held on to tradition. 
It is true that they tried to establish 
what is known as benevolent despot- 
ism, but even this concept of govern- 
ment was doomed to failure because 
hereditary monarchy furnished no 
guarantee that the monarch would be 
either enlightened or expert. More- 
over, because it was impossible for the 
monarch to govern and to introduce 
reforms without enlisting the active 
participation of the masses, and 
because human beings revolt against 
liberties which are handed down 
from above, monarchy or despotism 
as a localized form of government has 
never flourished on the earth for any 
appreciable period of time. 

All through the period of world 
history to which reference has been 
made, the most powerful weapon in 
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the hands of the political scientists 
was the lack of faith in the ability to 
think straight on the part of the 
masses. Voltaire said: 

Divide the human race into twenty 
parts, and there will be nineteen com- 
posed of those who work with their 
hands, and who will never know that 
there was a Locke in the world; in the 
twentieth part remaining, how few men 
are there who can read: and among those 
who can, there will be twenty who read 
romances, to one who studies science. 
The number of those who can think is 
excessively small.! 


John Locke, to whom we owe so 
much, had more faith in the average 
man than did Voltaire. He believed 
that men know what they want and 
he even went so far as to encourage 
them to believe that revolution is 
naturally and rationally justified. 
Montesquieu, as did Locke, feared the 
government, but he also feared the 
mob and this fear led to his introduc- 
tion of the theory of checks and 
balances whereby executive, legisla- 
tive, and judiciary powers are placed 
in different hands. 


T SHOULD never be forgotten, 

therefore, that when the far-seeing 
lawyers and businessmen sat down 
to frame the Constitution, one of 
their chief concerns was for guaran- 
tees against too much democracy; and 
this. concern was based upon the fear 
that men by and large did not have 
the ability or the education to think. 
To meet this situation, Jefferson was 


1Quoted by John Herman Randall in The 
Making of the Modern Mind (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1926, page 337). We are indebted 
to him for his clear analysis a the science of govern- 
ment during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 
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motivated by the desire to establish a 
great public-school system in this 
country which he conceived to be the 
best guarantee against the dangers of 
too much democracy. 

Whatever else might be said, it is 
fair to assume that the great exper- 
iment of democracy is based upon 
enlightenment, knowledge, and sound 
thinking, not on the part of the few, 
but on the part of the many. In his 
book Education between Two Worlds 
Alexander Meiklejohn has given a 
high place to critical intelligence. 
Concerning it he writes: 

The idea of critical intelligence is a 
problematic one. And yet, if the notion 
is valid, it has the most vital consequences 
for all our interpretations of human liv- 
ing. . . . Customs divide men. . . . In- 
telligence, on the other hand, intends to 
fuse all reasoning men into one group, 
There are, as we have said, many cus- 
tomary patterns of belief and behavior. 
But—and here is the vital issue—there is 
only one pattern of critical intelligence 
which is the same for all men. When one 
tries to “think” one is engaging in an 
enterprise in which all “minds,” no 
matter how varied their cultures, may, so 
far as they succeed in “thinking,” take 
part, on the same terms, in the same 
spirit, for the same end... .” ? 


In olden days, students entered 
monasteries and ancient seats of 
learning where they were separated 
from the world, there to train their 
minds and hearts, protected from the 
transient events of contemporary life. 
For successive generations these tran- 
sient events became crystallized and 
embodied in the recorded history of 
man’s experiences on the earth to be 
studied by successive generations. 

*New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. p. 1osff. 
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Today, modern students not only face 
the herculean task of mastering the 
main currents of human experiences 
in the arts and sciences, but they are 
not free to pursue merely the liberal 
and cultural program offered by the 
colleges and universities. 

In the first place, the stringent eco- 
nomic struggle for existence in the 
contemporary world drives students 
to seek what Dean McConn, of New 
York University, calls ‘‘a differential 
advantage,” secured through voca- 
tional courses and “short cuts” to 
learning. In the second place, and 
for these particular years at least, we 
are faced with a new. threat to the 
pursuit of learning as used in the old 
sense of the word. The world 
engaged—yes, we are engaged—in 
another war of the continents which 
threatens the very civilization stu- 
dents are asked to study. No one, I 
take it, would interpret such a ref- 
erence to the downfall of civilization 
in literal terms. Civilization will sur- 
vive after a fashion, but many of its 
rich fruits will be slow growing on 
the ruins. Flourishing trees of a 
civilization have never continued to 
thrive when cultivated by bursting 
shells of war or irrigated with the 
blood of millions of human beings. 
The present war, therefore, may be 
appropriately described in the same 
words used by Romain Rolland to 
describe the first World War when he 
spoke of it as “‘a sacrilegious conflict 
which shows a maddened Europe 
ascending its funeral pyre, and, like 
Hercules, destroying itself with 1 
own hands.” 

It is difficult for stadente to go 
tranquilly on their way studying the 
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SOUND THINKING 


past, or even to pursue their plans for 
making preparation for their individ- 
ual tasks and responsibilities as they 
graduate from college. The future of 
our world is at stake in this struggle. 
Their task is that of reconstruction, 
and this is a more difficult task than 
to build on new foundations and will 
require better training. 

Not only is an intellectual prep- 
aration needed for this great repair 
job, but a moral preparation is 
needed as well. The ideals of Nietzsche 
and Fichte are enthroned among many 
of the youth of the Old World. Inter- 


preting the former, Randall writes: 


The army of humanity must steel 
itself, grasp sword and buckler, and 
disregarding the wails of the wounded 
and the cries of the disheartened, march 
on into the glorious future. Its virtues 
must be those of the fighter, the hero; 
tender compassion and humility and love 
will never win the promised land.’ 


If we combine the ideals of Nietzsche 
with the ideals of Fichte, we have 
the hard merciless humanity which 
makes a good soldier and places him 
in a nationalistic setting with a 
nationalistic philosophy. For it was 
Fichte who glorified nationalism and 
inspired Germany before the days of 
the Kaiser or of Hitler. Following his 
“Addresses to the German Nation” 
in 1807, in which he said that through 
patriotism men make themselves a 
part of God, he went out and “‘on the 
field of battle attained immortality.’ 

It is fair to assume, therefore, that 
moral will has had its own struggle in 
the struggle for a peaceful world 
order, and its greatest struggle is yet 
to come. The modern world is the 


‘Randall, op. cit., p. 558. ‘Thid., p. 442. 
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legatee of a thorny heritage. It is 
reasonable to suppose that there will 
have to be a complete reorganization 
of the economic and political philos- 
ophy of the world before we can 
expect peace, and there must also be a 
harnessing of the moral will of man- 
kind to oppose the ideologies which 
have threatened all social progress. 
Iron and steel, and sweat and tears, 
cannot do it alone. 

We beg all students, as potential 
leaders of this generation and of civ- 
ilization itself, that they invade this 
field of action, morally to educate and 
spiritually to infuse the hearts and 
minds of the multitude. We wish that 
we could believe that this could be 
accomplished without intelligence and 
the exercise of the God-given ability 
to think. We believe, however, that 
conscience and character lag precisely 
where knowledge and _ intelligence 
leave off, and we should be unfair to 
our readers if we did not make our 
position clear. 


ET us try to summarize our discus- 
sion in order to ascertain, if 
possible, where sound thinking fits 
into the pattern of life. First of all, 
the word think is a beautiful word 
coming from the same root as thank; 
thoughtfulness and thankfulness are 
in some ways synonymous. Second, 
the process of thinking is a compli- 
cated psychological and philosophical 
phenomenon. It is hard work, and 
few men have the ability or the incli- 
nation to face up to the fact that man 
is a thinking animal. Third, because 
mankind has been unable or unwilling 
to think clearly, democracy, which 
presupposes a reasonably high level of 
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enlightenment, knowledge, and re- 
sponsibility on the part of the masses, 
has had its struggles throughout the 
history of the world. Nevertheless, 
wherever men have adopted the 
democratic method as the way of life, 
they have assumed the responsibility 
to make corporate thought the basis 
of action. Great educational systems 
and great educational institutions 
have emerged to help in this great 
process. Fourth, the colleges, as well 
as other social institutions, have other 
purposes, but none more important 
than to train youth to think soundly. 
Indeed, most of the functions of the 
colleges are secondary and condi- 
tioned upon the power of thought. 
Fifth, there is grave danger that the 
colleges will sponsor and tolerate such 
a confusion of activities that training 
in sound thinking will be crowded out. 
Finally, we have raised a_ serious 
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question of man’s willingness or abil- 
ity to think; and we have tried to say 
that in that event the only hope lies in 
the direction of moral will. But moral 
will is based upon intelligence, educa- 
tion, knowledge, and the ability to 
think. Only truth can make us free, 
and truth at any level must come only 
by the slow and painful process of 
sound thinking. 

The equation has, therefore, been 
resolved so far as the writer is con- 
cerned and the value of x has been 
determined. On the battlefronts of 
the world men are dying that free 
men may build a civilization in which 
truth, justice, love, tolerance, and 
helpfulness will be the dominant 
characteristics. These things will not 
come to pass unless man exercises 
his God-given faculty to think soundly, 
to govern wisely and justly, and 
thereby to live gloriously. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 5] 
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Student Journalists and Democratic 
Leadership 


By MAXWELL H. GOLDBERG 


Student Publications as the Prototype of a Free Press in a Democracy 


E valuable experiences which 
the student newspaper affords 
its workers are numerous, and 

each deserves mention. There is the 
technical training in journalism itself. 
There is the experience, so important 
in a democratic society, of effective 
organization, and of creative co- 
operation. There is the pleasure of 
sustained teamwork. There is the 
cultivation of the habit of fair play 
and of respect for the rights and 
feelings of others which comes from 
the attempt to give the college 
community a truly representative 
paper—one which takes into account 
the mutual aims of the students, the 
faculty, and the administration, all 
viewed as a creative whole. Perhaps 
most important, there is the unpar- 
alleled opportunity which membership 
on the staff of a publication affords 
for growth in the essential democratic 
function of social leadership. 

So important an adjunct to col- 
lege education deserves our closest 
attention. It calls for periodic re- 
examination. That is the purpose of 
this article. I wish here to discuss 
~ several central questions to which, as 
adviser to the student publications at 
the Massachusetts State College for 
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the past eleven years, I have had to 
devote a great deal of thought. The 
two most significant questions are 
these: How ought the editorial staff 
to visualize itself in relation to the 
student body? How ought the stu- 
dent body to regard itself and conduct 
itself in relation to the college news- 
paper? The other two questions I 
shall treat together. They are: What 
ought to be the relationship of the 
faculty adviser to the publication 
staff? What ought the attitude of 
the staff be toward the adviser? 
There is an unfortunate tendency 
to regard the faculty adviser as a 
censor, an intruder thrust in among 
the editors and reporters from out- 
side—a kill-joy whose sole aim is to 
thwart the students and to stifle their 
enthusiasm. This is a_ regrettable 
misconception. Usually, the genesis 
of the adviser has been different: the 
students themselves have started out 
by voicing a desire for a publication 
to be run by and for themselves. 
They have set up their paper and 
have tried to get on alone, but they 
have found that they need the 
sympathetic guidance of an older 
person—one who, because of more 
experience, can act as a kind of 
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gyroscope, to keep them moving 
steadily on a fixed course toward a 
definite goal, and to check them from 
the dangers into which, if left to their 
own devices, they might head. 

Every student board ought to try 
to go under its own direction for 
a while, so that it may appreciate how 
valuable the faculty adviser is. The 
right words of advice, given not as 
rules but as aids, count for much; and 
the students ought to appreciate 
them. As boards become experienced, 
they ought to break away from the 
popular misconception of the function 
of the adviser and see him in his true 
light. They ought to become his 
backers against attacks of the mis- 
informed or uninformed. The student 
boards ought to see that the adviser 
is not only a guide to them, but a 
mediator as well—between them and 
the faculty, administration, alumni, 
and the outside world. 

They ought to realize that the 
adviser has two major loyalties—one 
to them, the other to the whole 
college. Then they will no longer 
call him a “censor” or a “‘snooper.”’ 
On the contrary, in return for his 
sympathetic mediation, they will try 
to be considerate, to take into account 
his difficult position, and to avoid 
any foolhardiness which might cause 
him superfluous trouble (in the normal 
course of events, there will be unavoid- 
able trouble enough and to spare). 
They will realize that the more time 
he has to spend wiping up carelessly 
spilled milk, the less time he has for 
constructive guidance. 

True, sometimes, the faculty adviser 
will have to curb the enthusiasm of 
the editors, and check them if he sees 
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them going off on tangents, or heading 
for a precipice. Yet though the stu- 
dents, for the moment, may become 
vexed, they ought to recall the many 
times when the adviser has spoken in 
their defense, and has justified some 
of their actions which have been 
condemned by the faculty, the admin- 
istration, the’alumni, or others. They 
ought to remember that the adviser 
acts with a background of experience 
which they have been unable to gain, 
that he takes a longer view of things, 
that he is a principle of continuity in 
the flux of rapidly changing student 
generations. If student journalists 
have been educated to this realiza- 
tion, the relationship between faculty 
adviser and editorial board ought to 
be mutually gratifying. The large- 
scale American educational systems 
have often been unfavorably criticized 
on the ground that the relationship 
between teachers and students is too 
standardized, artificial, and remote. 
Here is one chance, at least, for infor- 
mal, mutually stimulating associations 
between instructor and students. 


HAT should be the relationship 

of the staffs of publications 
to the student body? My answer to 
this question derives from certain of 
my basic social convictions. Hence, 
before I answer the question itself, I 
should like to state these articles of 
social faith. I am a firm believer in 
democracy—in the rule of the people 
as a whole rather than the rule of any 
one man, or small group of men, or 
some special class. Yet I realize that 
a democracy is a most difficult mode 
of government and social life—and 
for the following reason especially: 
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unless a democracy has the power to 
generate within itself a group of 
intelligent and unselfish leaders, in 
whom the people have faith, to 
whom they are willing to entrust their 
welfare, by whom they permit them- 
selves to be guided, the democracy 
founders. It is like a rudderless ship. 
The contrivers of American democ- 
racy have realized this paradox. 
They have tried to expand the limits 
and improve the quality of public 
education in the hope that, by educa- 
tion, those who could not be the 
leaders, would, at any rate, be able 
to select the right kind of leaders for 
themselves. 

As with our general social life, so, 
too, with our colleges. The student 
leaders certainly ought to represent 
the general body and act in its 
interests, but this does not mean 
that they ought always to give the 
students what they want. Often, the 
student leaders must see that what 
their fellows want at a given time 
and what they actually need are two 
different things; and without creating 
a gap between them and their sup- 
porters, the editors ought, somehow, 
to make the students want what they 
need, and to give them what they 
need. In short, intelligent, just, 
unselfish leaders are the means by 
which a democratic group accom- 
plishes the seemingly impossible yet 
necessary task of lifting itself by its 
bootstraps. The student body of the 
typical American college is such a 
group; and if any students are in 
a position to help a student body 
improve itself, the student editors 
and reporters certainly are. To be 
sure, apart from them, there are 
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athletic leaders who win the enthusi- 
astic support of the students; and 
there are popular students who, as 
class officers or officers of other 
organizations, and as members of 
committees, strongly influence the 
student body. Yet, if only they 
realize the full stature of their posi- 
tions, the workers on student news- 
papers can be the most significant 
undergraduate agency for improving 
the tone and conduct of the student 
body. The pen is mightier than the 
sword—so runs the proverb; and 
student journalists ought to make 
this old maxim come true. 


HE two main functions of a stu- 

dent newspaper are chronicle and 
comment. But the way in which the 
paper chronicles happenings and com- 
ments upon them may, for better or 
worse, seriously influence the course 
of future happenings. The way in 
which it emphasizes certain news 
and restricts its accounts of other 
news, and the way in which it 
comments on happenings have a 
marked effect upon the reader. It 
is the responsibility of the editorial 
staff to make this influence tell in 
the right direction. By what they 
are and do, by what they say and 
write—and often by what they do 
not write—they can exert a strong 
influence upon the group life of the 
college community. 

In fulfilling their functions as 
writers of a student newspaper, the 
student journalists have the alterna- 
tives of yielding passively to what 
they think the student body wants 
to read, or of trying to get the 
students to read what they may 
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not at first relish, but what will be 
beneficial for them. True, there is a 
danger in attempting to improve 
students’ ideas and conduct through 
the handling of news and the com- 
ments upon news in editorial and 
other columns of student publications. 
It is that the editors may push too 
far, and leave too wide a gap between 
themselves, as the spearhead, and 
their readers. The readers will think 
that the editors feel themselves to be 
holier than they. They may call the 
publication staff a bunch of “sissies,” 
“‘sourpusses,”’ or “‘snobs.”” They may 
even stop reading the paper. 

This is where the workers on 
student newspapers have their chance 
to show their real mettle. They have 
to exercise care, tact, and ingenuity 
so as never to elevate themselves 
above the student body and alienate 
themselves from it; they must actually 
become their readers’ better selves 
speaking to these readers. Some- 
times they have to strike a com- 
promise between what they know to 
be best for their fellow students, and 
what they know the students want, 
but the compromise ought to have 
the preponderance on the side of what 
the students need. 

First, the student journalists ought 
to adhere to high standards of expres- 
sion. They should write vigorously, 
directly, vividly, but they should 
avoid vulgar phrasing, which reflects 
vulgar ideas and characters, and 
which encourages vulgarity in the 
reader. They should demonstrate 
that there is a better way of saying 
things. Through this practice, by 
such efforts week in and week out, 
they should make an appreciable 
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impression upon the idiom, and hence 
upon the thoughts and feelings, of 
their fellow-students. 

Second, student journalists ought 
to line themselves on the side of 
courtesy and fair play. They ought 
not to give space to dubious stunts, 
They ought not to lend their support 
to the scoffers who try to create bad 
blood between students and faculty, 
administration, or other students, 
They ought not to lend their support 
to crooked campus politics. They 
should place the welfare of the college 
as a whole before that of any special 
group and of themselves. 

They should rule out unverified 
rumors and malicious gossip. Many 
student newspapers carry gossip col- 
umns. I have sometimes found them 
amusing. Yet student editors and 
columnists ought to try to dis- 
tinguish between good-natured banter 
and malice. True, the comic spirit 
has always claimed as its special 
game those who happen to be, more 
or less temporarily, under the sway 
of “the gentle passion.” Yet, at its 
best, the comic spirit laughs sym- 
pathetically rather than maliciously, 
and it laughs with rather than at. 

After this admonition, I turn to 
positive precepts. Every measure 
that serves to emphasize the unanim- 
ity of interest between faculty and 
students should be favored. Any 
striking acts of fair play and gen- 
erosity should be featured. Any 
project furthering the general welfare 
of the college should be endorsed 
and strongly publicized. 

If they are tactful, levelheaded, and 
clear-sighted, if they have a sense of 
humor, yet also an underlying serious- 
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ness of purpose and firmness of 
principle, if they are good sports, if 
they know how to write simply, 
vividly, vigorously, and sincerely— 
the,members of the staff of a college 
newspaper can actually lift the general 
level of the campus life; for they will 
be performing their function as leaders 
representing and strengthening the 
better self of the whole student body. 


HIS comment leads us to a 
consideration of the fourth ques- 

tion in this article: What ought to be 
the relationship between the student 
body and the student publication? 
In answer, the first point to be made 
is this: just as the college newspaper 
affords to its workers repeated oppor- 
tunities for journalistic and social 
development, so does it offer parallel 
benefits to its student readers. Hence 
the student body should give to the 
paper its firm and friendly support, 
for it should realize that the news- 
paper gives added dimensions ‘to the 
life of the campus. It tells the stu- 
dent body what has been going on in 
the college community; it makes 
them aware of themselves as some- 
thing more than individuals, namely, 
as members of a larger whole, the 
college. It affords them opportunity 
to see themselves as others see them, 
to criticize themselves, and to improve. 
Moreover, the student body should 
see that, if the workers on the paper 
write up the news, it is the student 
body that makes that news; and if 
the editors comment on the news, it 
is the student body that gives them 
the occasion for that comment. It 
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has been said that Shakespeare, in 
his plays, holds the mirror up to 
nature. Similarly, the student pub- 
lication holds the mirror up to the 
student body. It is for the students 
to see to it that the images in the 
mirror are worth reflecting. Thus, in 
a way, it is the student body itself 
that makes the publication. Hence 
the student body, as well as the editor- 
ial staff, should feel a direct creative 
responsibility for its newspaper. 
Finally, the students should value 
their newspaper because of its far- 
reaching social implications. After 
all, the publication of a student 
newspaper is an exercise of one of the 
basic American rights which we con- 
tinue to affirm even while our country 
is at war, but which, within the space 
of a few short years, the people of 
many nations have lost. It is one of 
the central rights specified in that 
historic document, the Bill of Rights, 
namely, the freedom of the press. 
The student newspaper is thus not 
only an agent but a symbol of 
American democracy. As such, the 
students should value it far more 
than may be warranted by the quality 
of its chronicle and comment. Its 
worth to its staff and its readers lies 
only in part in what it reports and 
discusses, and in how it performs 
these central news functions. At 
least equally important is what it 
means as the practice of a basic 
American right by and for young 
men and women who, upon gradua- 
tion, will be called upon to exercise 
democratic leadership in the Aimerican 
community. [Vol. XVI, No. s] 











The Abuse of the Credit-Hour 
System 


By LEROY T. PATTON 


The Present System Is Unfair to Student and Teacher 


NE of the undesirable features 

of the present-day develop- 

ment of higher education is 
the emphasis which has come to be 
placed on credits. Some system of 
academic bookkeeping is, of course, 
necessary, but too much emphasis 
upon credits makes them an end in 
themselves, and leads to a number of 
abuses which are even more serious 
than that of making credits the main 
aim of academic work. 

The basis of the credit-hour seems 
to be that for every hour spent in 
the classroom a student must spend 
two hours in preparation. A normal 
schedule of 16 credit-hours, then, 
means 48 hours of classes and study, 
and for a six-day week, 8 working 
hours a day. On the same assump- 
tion that two hours of preparation are 
necessary for one hour of class work, 
the maximum teaching load of an 
instructor has been fixed by many 
standardizing agencies at 16 hours 
a week. 

Reserving for the moment the 
question whether a better system 
could be devised, some defects of the 
present system deserve attention. 
The first and most evident defect of 
this system is that it uses a common 


term in an erroneous and misleading 
sense. The word sour means 60 min- 
utes, and to use the term as a time 
measure to mean anything else leads 
to confusion of thought. The credit- 
hour, however, means, not 60 min- 
utes, but 180 minutes. Hence, the 
student and the general public would 
gain a much clearer conception of the 
amount of work expected of a college 
student or a professor from the state- 
ment that a normal load of academic 
work consists of an 8-hour day, and 
a 6-day week. 

Another defect of the system is the 
unwarranted assumption that exactly 
the same amount of preparation time 
is used by the instructor as is used by 
the student for the one hour of class- 
room work. It is altogether possible 
that a one-hour lecture, for example, 
may represent, not merely two hours 
of preparation on the part of the 
instructor, but an appreciable part of 
a whole lifetime. Furthermore, such 
a lecture may not put upon the stu- 
dent an additional burden of two more 
hours of study. As a matter of fact, it 
might burden him with no additional 
work whatsoever, and at the same 
time be a source of inspiration for an 
entire lifetime. To take a specific 
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example: A professor of history might 
give a lecture on the French Revolu- 
tion, the source of which was research 
carried on over a long period of time, a 
lecture which might be of such excel- 
lence as to make that period in the 
world’s history so vivid for the student 
that the lecture never would be for- 
gotten, and its influence would never 
die. To assume that such a lecture 
would be valueless unless a student 
spent an additional two hours of 
study upon it is an absurdity. On the 
other hand, in certain types of 
courses, for instance, it is necessary 
for the student to put in laborious 
hours on preparation for the class hour, 
whereas it may not be necessary for the 
instructor to put in a corresponding 
amount of time in preparation. 


INCE the use of the credit-hour as 
a measure of the normal load of 
both instructor and student is illogical 
and misleading, it seems to the 
writer that it should be replaced by 
some more reliable method of evalua- 
tion. An evaluation of courses on the 
basis of the actual number of hours 
needed for preparation would result 
in better distribution of student work. 
Under the prevailing system, a stu- 
dent taking five courses, all of which 
require extensive outside preparation, 
obviously has a much heavier load 
than a student taking five courses 
which do not require extensive out- 
side preparation. However, if courses 
were given their true evaluation on 
the basis of hours of preparation, a 
correct balance of the student’s work 
could be much more easily and 
accurately planned. 
It seems to the writer that it would 
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be highly desirable to give the student 
the opportunity to include in his 
program a certain proportion of 
courses which would not require much 
outside study. This would provide a 
more varied program, and enable 
many students to come in contact 
with phases of education which are 
closed to them under the present 
rigid system. 

It would be quite possible to 
do this with the present system, if 
correct student-evaluation hours were 
assigned to courses in the college- 
catalogue descriptions of them. How- 
ever, the difficulty involved would be 
that courses listed as requiring less 
than two hours of student prepara- 
tion would be regarded as snap 
courses, and the professor who taught 
them would run the very distinct 
danger of having his own academic 
load raised, on the principle that the 
course should carry the same credit 
for the teacher as for the students. If 
it were recognized that there is a very 
radical difference in many cases be- 
tween the amount of preparation 
necessary for the professor and for the 
student, this difficulty would not arise. 

Another problem which originates 
in the present prevailing use of the 
credit-hour system is the question of 
evaluation of laboratory work, par- 
ticularly with respect to teaching 
loads. A common practice in estimat- 
ing student loads is to regard three 
hours of laboratory work as the 
equivalent of one credit-hour on the 
basis that no preparation is required 
of the student other than the lab- 
oratory work. The same assumption 
respecting the instructor is one which 
most laboratory instructors violently 
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oppose as contrary to fact. The ques- 
tion of evaluating teacher load with re- 
gard to laboratory courses is one which 
standardizing agencies handle gin- 
gerly, if at all, and no general standard 
practice exists. Laboratory instruc- 
tors are practically a unit in their belief 
that in estimating teacher load, one 
60-minute laboratory hour should 
be counted as one credit-hour. The 
establishment of different bases for 
estimating teacher load and student 
load would remove this obstacle. 

In place of the present system of 
using the same standard in evaluating 
credit-hours for students and _ in- 
structors, for neither of whom is it 
satisfactory, some system should be 
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adopted based upon the actual amount 
of work done by the instructor for the 
teacher load, and the actual amount 
of work done by the student for the 
student load. That this would involve 
many difficulties is to be admitted, 
and that academic bookkeeping under 
such a system would not be so easy is 
also to be admitted, but it should also 
be recognized that bookkeeping is not 
an end in itself. The writer does not 
propose to offer an ideal system as a 
substitute for the present one, but he 
does believe that the defects of the 
methods now in use are grave enough 
to warrant serious search of some 
more satisfactory system in place of 
the prevailing one. [Vol. XVI, No. s} 


The Standardization of Higher 
Education 


By G. WAKEHAM 


A Sermonette Addressed to Faculty Members and Administrative Officers 


AR, like charity, covers 
a multitude of sins. All 
kinds of irregularity, tar- 


diness, carelessness, evasion, discour- 
tesy, absenteeism, neglect, and so 
on, are met with the alibi, “C’est Ja 
guerre!” Instructors and assistants 
are hard to get, and do they know it! 
Speak ever so softly to one about 
some gross neglect of duty and off 
he—or more likely she—flits to the 
welcoming arms of some sister insti- 
tution. Even professors are not im- 


mune to the prevailing laxity—or at 
least they seem to feel that setting the 
students a good example of diligence, 
punctuality, and pedagogical effi- 
ciency is secondary to their writing or 
research. The first class meeting of 
any course is too often a mere “token” 
meeting—the assignment of the “‘first 
13 pages” of the textbook and the 
announcement that real work will 
begin next week. In the meantime, 
“let your conscience ...” and so 
on—a clear invitation to the students 
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to loaf or lark about, or spend their 
tuition money in riotous living. Lab- 
oratory equipment, supplies, and 
assistants are rarely ready for work at 
the first scheduled appointment. Text- 
books are often not on hand—some- 
one forgot to order them in good 
time. The details of quiz- and lab- 
section appointments have not been 
worked out. Probable emergencies 
have not been anticipated. Every- 
thing is left to the mercy of last- 
minute improvisation. Even after 
classes finally get started, things are 
apt to lag. Cuts are declared for 
minor reasons—to the great glee of 
most students. Quizzes are marked 
weeks late—if ever. Some instructors 
do not return examination papers to 
the students, thus degrading such 
exercises from profitable educational 
disciplines to mere testing devices. 
The student’s curiosity regarding 
“how he did” can be made an effective, 
even if somewhat unworthy, incen- 
tive. But some teachers are too 
cowardly to “face the music” of their 
own decisions, or too dogmatic or 
indolent to discuss their judgments 
with their victims: “That’s your mark 
and there isn’t a thing you can do 
about it!” 

In too many instances the spirit of 
negligence in technique and ignoring 
the primary function of higher educa- 
tion has slopped over from the faculty 
to the administrative staff, which is 
often too prone to consider itself as 
“das Ding an sich.’ An extreme, but 
highly illustrative, minor example 
occurred in my own work. As chair- 
man of a registration committee, I 
had the duty of keeping the mechan- 
ism of registration going as smoothly 
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as possible. On the morning of the 
“big day” I found a stream of irriga- 
tion water, ten feet wide and several 
inches deep, flowing smoothly and 
delectably across the only walk 
leading to the registration hall. When 
I protested that several thousand 
students would have to cross the 
artificial river during the day, the 
grounds foreman remarked: ‘What 
are the students doing here, anyway?” 
Students can hardly be blamed for 
getting the impression that campus 
hands, assistants, instructors, pro- 
fessors, deans, secretaries, account- 
ants, comptrollers, regents, and even 
an occasional chancellor are prone, in 
the magnification of their particular 
functions, to forget that the students 
are, after all, their raison d’étre. 


T IS not surprising that most stu- 

dents readily fall in with the 
general laxity of wartime collegiate 
practice. After all, they come to 
school to learn by example as well as 
by precept. If a course starts off in 
a ragged, indifferent way, they cannot 
be expected to take it seriously. Only 
here and there will a “fanatical book- 
worm,” accustomed to the stiffer 
regularity of secondary-school pro- 
cedure, protest against the waste of 
his time and money. And is he 
howled down! Most students will 
drift along, delighted with their ‘“‘new 
freedom.” The scholastic sequel need 
not be described: it is too familiar to 
all careful observers. . 

It is easy to prescribe a few simple 
rules—quite another matter to get 
them carried out. But if depart- 
ment heads and professors will set the 
example of diligence, punctuality, 
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regularity, and general mechanical 
efficiency, most instructors and assist- 
ants will follow their example. 

Every class should “go off with a 
bang” at its first meeting—a full-time 
lecture, discussion, or other class 
exercise. Students should realize that 
the teacher means business, and will 
tolerate no dillydallying. Laboratory 
teachers should be ready to have 
students do something significant, 
even if all the scheduled apparatus 
has not arrived. A little ingenuity 
will solve such problems, and not 
permit the laboratory esprit to be 
demoralized at the outset of the 
course. Absences should be accu- 
rately recorded, reported, and penal- 
ized if inexcusable. All quiz and 
examination papers should be graded 
promptly, marked plainly, and re- 
turned to the students so that the 
results can be discussed, both in class 
and individually, before the subject- 
matter has gone stale. It is a ped- 
agogical truism that students learn 
more by defending their blunders 
than by congratulating themselves 
upon the accuracy of their parroted 
answers or lucky guesses. “Free 
cuts” should be granted only for 
serious reasons, no matter with what 
jubilant hilarity they are greeted. 
Such professorial popularity is too 
cheap. Some regular substitution plan 
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should be in force for illness and other 
emergencies. Classes should not be 
dropped, haphazardly, because the 
teacher has a cold. The honest pro- 
fessor who draws five, ten, or fifteen 
dollars an hour for dispensing his 
superior wisdom will not lightly rob 
his constituency of its just dues. 

All of which sounds very obvious 
to the conscientious, old-fashioned 
teacher. Yet students’ reports from 
many quarters indicate a widespread 
demoralization of formal, pedagogical 
routine. It is a relief to teach in 
schools which the Services have more 
or less completely taken over. What- 
ever one may think of their “red 
tape,” they hold their students to an 
admirable standard of stern, educa- 
tional efficiency. 

Some allowance, of course, must be 
made for the overburdening of many 
teachers. It may not be possible to 
restore normal academic efficiency 
until the war is over. But the ideal 
should be insistently emphasized, and 
carried out, as far as possible. This 
sermonette may be untimely. But the 
teachers and administrative officials 
who do their best to keep things going 
normally during the deprivations of 
the war emergency will be the salva- 
ticn of our educational system when 
the postwar revulsion sweeps down 
upon us. [Vol. XVI, No. s] 
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The-Reporter: 








Tue Association ot University Stu- 
dents of Guatemala is promoting a 
Congress of University Students of 
the Americas to be held in Guatemala 
City. 


Tue American Field Service Fellow- 
ships for French Universities, Inc., 
has voted to award a fellowship of 
$1,500 to a French student, now in 
France, for study in the United States 
under the auspices of the Institute of 
International Education. It is hoped 
that the student selected will be able 
to come to the United States for the 
opening of the academic year 1945-46. 


Accorpine to the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1943, only one 
occupational group has a larger per- 
centage of women than the library 
profession: 97.8 per cent of the nurses 
recorded, and 89.5 per cent of the 
librarians recorded, are women. 
Teachers are third with 75 per cent. 


Tue Cowan manuscript groups of 
6,000 pieces, one of the largest private 
cullections of California, have been 
acquired by the library of the Los 
Angeles campus of the University of 
California. The collection represents 
a combination purchase and gift. 
Half of the group of manuscripts was 
donated to the University by Robert 
G. Cowan, son of the late bibli- 
ographer and collector. The library 
already owns the 8,500-piece Cowan 
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book and pamphlet collection which 
it bought several years ago for $50,000. 


Turovcs the courtesy of the James 
F. Lincoln Arc Welding Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, the University of 
Kentucky has acquired, and expects 
to maintain, a collection of books and 
current magazines dealing with the 
subject of welding. The collection 
consists of about 100 selected volumes 
of the latest and best works on all 
phases and types of welding. 


Tue Institute of Public Safety at 
the Pennsylvania State College has 
received a grant of $14,000 from the 
Automotive Safety Foundation for 
the establishment of a training center 
for motor vehicle-fleet supervisors. 


A new course in the fitting of 
contact lenses and a series of refresher 
courses are being planned by the 
School of Optometry, University of 
California, Berkeley, for optometrists 
returning from service with the 
armed forces. Other changes in the 
optometry course include an increase 
in the number of hours devoted to 
physiological optics and instruction 
in methods of measurement of ocular 
image size. 


Worx leading to the doctorate will 
be offered by Wayne University, 
beginning in the fall of 1945. Initially, 
candidates will be accepted only in 
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the fields of chemistry and physio- 
logical chemistry. Other fields may 
be included as facilities and funds 
become available; biology, educa- 
tion, and engineering are now under 
consideration. 


Meruops of solving the problem 
involved in the return of war veterans 
to industry are discussed in The 
Veteran Returns to Industry, which is 
being distributed by the Division of 
Education and Applied Psychology 
in Purdue University. This publica- 
tion is the report of a conference of 
Indiana industrialists and directors 
of vocational education held at the 
University. 


A MOBILE education unit has been 
acquired by the University of Idaho, 
designed to facilitate off-campus 
instruction in agriculture, even in 
the most remote parts of the state. 
It has motion picture-sound equip- 
ment, amplifiers, speakers, and cam- 
eras. A 3,000-watt generator makes 
it independent of power lines. 


A srupy of the-status of safety edu- 
cation in institutions belonging to the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges has been completed by the 
Safety Education Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Standards and 
Service of the Association. Of 185 
member colleges, 111, from 39 states, 
returned questionnaires. Almost one- 
third indicated no opportunity for any 
student to have the safety-education 
experiences specified in the question- 
naire. Slightly fewer than one-third 
reported one or more courses devoted 
solely to safety education, and ap- 
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proximately the same number provide 
courses in which safety education is 
one of two or more areas mentioned in 
course titles. Approximately one-half 
kept records of on-campus accidents 
to students; and slightly more than 
one-tenth kept a 24-hour accident 
record. 


Taree workshops for teachers from 
southern Negro colleges are being 
sponsored this summer by the Co- 
operative Negro College Study and 
the Secondary-School Study of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes. An English 
workshop will be held at New York 
University, a workshop in guidance at 
the University of Chicago, and a 
workshop in mathematics at Ohio 
State University. The General Edu- 
cation Board will provide ten scholar- 
ships for each workshop. These are 
to be followed by regional workshops. 
Fisk University has agreed to assume 
responsibility for subsequent regional 
workshops for mathematics teachers, 
North Carolina College for workshops 
in guidance, and Atlanta University 
begins this summer the first regional 
workshop for English teachers. 


A course in medical technology, 
intended primarily for women, has 
been established by the Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology. 
Three years of work will be taken at 
the College and will be nearly identical 
with the present series of courses for 
laboratory technicians for which no 
degree is granted. The fourth year 
will be taken under the direction of 
the Michigan State Board of Health 
or an accredited Duluth hospital, as 
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the individual student wishes. Satis- 
factory completion of the work and of 
an examination set by the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists will 
give the student a Bachelor’s degree 
in general science and the privilege of 
practicing her profession anywhere in 
the United States and its territories. 


A pan for a “nuclear curriculum” 
in the liberal arts has been approved 
by Howard College to go into effect 
at the beginning of the fall term, 
1945. It is similar to the curriculum 
proposed by John Xan in the JouRNAL 
for February of this year. It calls for 
a total of 80 semester-hours of re- 
quired courses in various subject- 
matter fields distributed through four 
years. 


Avr tue invitation of the President 
and the Director of the Libraries, a 
study of the Archives Department of 
Louisiana State University Libraries 
is being made. Recommendations for 
the development of this department, 
commensurate with the University’s 
needs, responsibilities, and resources, 
will be formulated by the persons 
making the study, Louis R. Wilson 
of the University of North Carolina, 
formerly dean of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, 
and Charles Crittenden, secretary 
of the North Carolina Historical 


Commission. 


Tue establishment of a new Dutch 
medical association has been an- 
nounced by the Netherlands News. 
In anticipation of the tremendous 
demands that will be made upon 
Holland’s medical profession when 
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all of the country’s provinces are 
freed from occupation, and of the 
immediate needs of millions of victims 
of cold and famine, the physicians in 
the liberated area have formed an 
association to centralize their func- 
tions. In order to keep the members 
of the new organization informed of 
changing health conditions in the 
northern provinces, a periodical will 
be issued by a central medical- 
information bureau in Tilburg. Since 
there is no university in the territory 
where students can get a medical 
degree, emergency examinations for 
medical students, enabling them to 
qualify as practitioners, will soon be 
held in the liberated area. 


Statistics distributed by the War 
Manpower Commission show a total 
of 439,757 persons registered with the 
National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel. The median 
age of registrants is 37.9. Nine per 
cent have Doctors’ degrees, 13 per 
cent, Masters’ degrees, and 54 per cent, 
Bachelors’ degrees. Registrants are 
classified in the following fields of 
competence: biological and agricul- 
tural sciences, physical sciences, en- 
gineering sciences, management and 
administration, social sciences, archi- 
tecture and planning, and languages. 


A pamputer entitled Nursing, a 
Profession for College Women, 1945 
has been issued by the Nursing In- 
formation Bureau of the American 
Nurses’ Association. Prepared by the 
Bureau, under the guidance of an 
advisory committee representing five 
national nursing organizations, the 
War Manpower Commission, and the 
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Federal Security Agency, it contains 
sections on the general nature of the 
profession, working conditions, re- 
quirements, cost of preparation and 
financial aid, and opportunities. 


A series of recordings to be used by 
discussion groups and for leadership 
training has been prepared by West- 
ern Michigan College. This is one 
phase of an experimental program of 
adult education throughout the state, 
carried on in collaboration with the 
Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction. The legislature appropriated 
$250,000 for this program. 


The first school in the United States 
designed specifically to promote better 
relationship between labor and man- 
agement was established by statutory 
enactment at the end of March. It 
will be known as the New York State 


School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 


tions and will be administered by 
Cornell University. Graduates of the 
new School will be qualified for posi- 
tions as research specialist, analyst, 
economist, and the like, for either 
labor or management. They will also 
be trained for various government jobs 


dealing with labor relations. Gov- 


ernor Dewey’s approval of a $200,000 
appropriation accelerated the plan. 


Tue Canadian Wartime Information 
Board maintains two offices in the 
United States for the distribution 
of materials containing information 
about Canadian affairs. One office 
is at 1205 15th Street, Washington 5, 
D. C., and the other is at 620 5th 
Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
Each office is in a position to supply 
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maps, posters, pamphlets, and other 
materials descriptive of Canada, its 
people, and their culture. A wide 
selection of photographs is available 
on loan. No charge is made for any 
of the services of the Board. 


New curriculums in several fields 
have been inaugurated by Mississippi 
State College. These include Institu- 
tional and Industrial Engineering, 
Petroleum Engineering, Architectural 
Engineering, Health Education, For- 
estry, and Veterinary Science. The 
first four of these are four-year 
professional curriculums, and the last 
two are four-year programs including 
two years of pre-professional, and two 
years of professional, work. All lead 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


Tue Annual Conference of Academic 
Deans has been organized to provide 
opportunity for discussion of common 
problems and to stimulate its mem- 
bers to more active interest in the 
meetings of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. The academic dean of 
any college or university which is a 
member of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges may become a member 
of the Conference. A meeting will be 
held each year in the afternoon 
preceding the opening of the general 
convention of the Association. 


Tue sum of $2,500,000 has been 
bequeathed to the University of 
Wisconsin by the late Kemper K. 
Knapp. The income from the bequest, 
the largest ever received by the Uni- 
versity, is to be used for loans to 
needful and deserving students and 
for scholarships for graduates of high 
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schools of Wisconsin and Illinois who 
may desire to attend the under- 
graduate or law departments of the 
University. The will specifies that 
the plans for the use of this fund 
shall be entrusted to a committee 
composed of the president of the 
University, four members of the 
faculty (to be elected yearly), and 
the surviving members of the class 
of 1879, of whom there are seven at 
the present time. 


Tue monograph, Junior College Sal- 
aries in 1941-42, by Henry G. Badger 
and Walter C. Eells, is based upon an 
analysis of reports on salaries of more 
than five thousand full-time faculty 
members in 227 junior colleges in all 
parts of the country. 

The median salary of instructors in 
publicly controlled junior colleges in 
the United States is $1,395, and 
in privately controlled ones, $1,587. 
Salaries of the middle 50 per cent of 
instructors in 131 publicly controlled 
institutions range between $1,893 and 
$3,005. For instructors in 96 pri- 
vately controlled institutions, the 
corresponding range is from $1,224 
to $2,009. The maximum salary 
reported for an instructor in the 
publicly controlled junior college was 
$4,500; in those under private control, 
$7,750 was the maximum. 

Maximum salary reported for the 
president among the publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges was $9,000, the 
median $4,345, and the minimum 
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$2,600. For the president, among 
the privately controlled institutions, 
the maximum was $11,200, the median 
$3,500, and the minimum $880. 


The belief that the American fighting 
man will return from this war with 
warped values and a neurotic per- 
sonality is “pretentious poppycock,” 
asserts Frank H. Bowles, director of 
admissions of Columbia University. 

The Office of Admissions at Columbia 
plans to deal with returning servicemen 
by giving each man a chance to tell his 
story to a qualified educational adviser, 
familiar with military training, with 
civilian occupational programs, and with 
occupational requirements. 

Tests and other paraphernalia of 
guidance programs will be available, to 
be used for specific purposes, but not as 
part of an elaborate counseling routine 
through which all must pass. The 
assumption will be made and acted 
upon, until proved incorrect, that the 
returning veteran has the same educa- 
tional interests, needs, and objectives as 
the other applicants to the University. 

Columbia University will allow a 
maximum of ten points of credit for 
military service, exclusive of credit 
for military training or other wartime 
education. Credit for military service 
will be determined by the needs and 
records of the individual, and will not 
be predetermined by any formula. 
“For example, a man who lacks 
physics for admission to medical 
school cannot offer a year of military 
service instead.” 
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- Editorial‘-Comments 








The Federal Government and the 

Emergency 

T VARIOUS times in the past 
A we have referred to the inves- 
tigation of the effect of the 
war on higher educational institutions 
by the Committee on Education of 
the House of Representatives. The 
advisory committee and staff ap- 
pointed to conduct the study have 
now presented to the House com- 
mittee a unanimous report. This 
committee, in turn, has transmitted 
the report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives without making any rec- 
ommendations of its own. 

The principal source of data was a 
questionnaire sent to the heads of 
each of the 1,702 higher institutions 
listed in the 1943-44 Directory of the 
United States Office of Education and 
to the presidents and secretaries of 41 
national associations in the field of 
higher education; 1,226 replies were 
received. Data so secured were sup- 
plemented by facts and opinions 
secured in individual and group con- 
ferences in widely distributed geo- 
graphical areas, and from consultants. 
In December, 1944, a follow-up study 
on a sampling basis was made to pro- 
cure more recent data and estimates. 
The result of all this is a comprehensive 
picture of the financial status and 
prospects of higher institutions, to- 
gether with recommendations con- 
cerning action to be taken by the 
Federal Government. The report 


deserves careful study by all students 
of higher education. 

It shows that the war has affected 
different institutions quite unequally, 
but has placed many in a serious 
condition, which is likely to get 
worse during 1945-46. In _ both 
1943-44 and 1944-45, the civilian 
enrollment in all higher institutions 
was only 54 per cent of what it was in 


1939-40; in some colleges it was only 


1o per cent. This meant a precip- 
itous loss of income. This loss was 
partly made up by contracts for pro- 
viding specialized instruction for mem- 
bers of the armed forces. But only 
489 institutions (28 per cent) partic- 
ipated in these contracts, which in 
nearly all cases were temporary. 
Ninety-five institutions were used by 
the Government for research work, 
but eight universities secured 90 per 
cent of the contracts for this work. 
Hence, the Government contracts by 
no means compensated for the loss of 
revenue from student fees. 

This loss came, moreover, at a time 
when costs of operation were increas- 
ing. Hence colleges have had to 
practice all sorts of economies in order 
to continue in operation. Courses 
have been eliminated, teaching staffs 
decreased, library appropriations re- 
duced, health and counseling service 
limited, clerical staffs decreased, and 
plants allowed to run down so as to 
require costly repairs at a later date. 
In some cases, special drives for funds 
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have brought temporary relief but 
have impaired prospects for contin- 
uous financial aid. Building, and 
other, funds and unrestricted endow- 
ments have been drawn upon to meet 
current needs. Loans have been 
negotiated until in many cases the 
limit of credit has been reached. By 
these and other devices most institu- 
tions managed somehow to balance 
budgets up to July 1, 1944, but many 
are now in a critical financial condi- 
tion. The authors of the report see no 
possibility of meeting this situation 
except through Federal aid. 

The recommendations cover a wide 
range. They have to do with policies 
for the discharge of veterans and the 
deferment of students and faculty 
members in essential fields, the revi- 
sion of the income-tax laws, the 
preparation of a comprehensive plan 
for the utilization of colleges and 
universities in future national emer- 
gencies, the creation of an advisory 
committee to assist Congressional 
committees in drafting educational 
legislation, and the designation of a 
Federal research agency to contract 
with higher institutions for the use of 
their facilities for developing and con- 
ducting research and training research 
workers. Most of these probably will 
arouse relatively little controversy. 

No doubt the most controversial 
recommendation is that which pro- 
vides for direct Federal aid to higher 
institutions by means of “stand-by 
and other service contracts.”” A non- 
partisan Committee on Emergency 
Federal Aid to Higher Educational 
Institutions would be appointed to 
Negotiate such contracts with ap- 
proved higher institutions. ‘Higher 
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institutions” include practically any 
type of nonprofit institution which 
normally requires high-school educa- 
tion or its equivalent for admission. 
“Approved” institutions “are those 
which are approved, accredited, or 
have received equivalent recognition 
on the part of a recognized national, 
regional, or state . . . agency.”” Any 
approved institution might apply for 
a contract when its full-time and 
equivalent part-time resident enroll- 
ment, both civilian and military, had 
dropped for two consecutive semes- 
ters below 60 per cent of the average 
for the three pre-war academic years. 
If the application were approved the 
institution would receive a contract 
for a sum not greater than the product 
of the difference between current 
enrollment and 60 per cent of pre-war 
enrollment, multiplied by the average 
per capita fee for instruction collected 
in the pre-war period. Since in practice 
the maximum permitted would prob- 
ably be granted in most cases, this 
recommendation would mean a Fed- 
eral guarantee against the loss of 
more than 40 per cent of tuition fees. 
This would be for the emergency only; 
the Commission would cease to exist 
six months after the termination of 
the war. 


HIS raises a number of questions 

which should receive careful con- 
sideration on the part of Congress, 
the public, and the higher-education 
profession. First, is the old one of 
public support of private, and espe- 
cially of church-controlled, institu- 
tions. Another is that of Federal, as 
against state and local support, of 
education. A third, which has not 
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been discussed so much, concerns the 
standards of quality which should be 
applied in determining what institu- 
tions are to receive public support. 
Probably everyone would agree that 
among the hundreds of colleges in the 
country which have died there were 
many which it would have been a 
mistake to keep alive. Probably most 
persons would agree, also, that there 
are in existence today institutions 
which should be allowed to expire. 
Where shall the line be drawn? The 
committee proposes that all “ap- 
proved” institutions be eligible for 
contracts. But “approved” is de- 
fined quite loosely; many weak insti- 
tutions would be able to meet the 
standard set forth. While the Com- 
mission would have the power to deny 
applications for contracts from weak 
institutions, it could hardly do this 
without setting up its own standards 
and inspection procedures or drawing 
up its own list of “recognized” 
approval agencies. 

Probably the authors of the report 
contemplated that the Commission 
would approve requests from any 
institution approved by any agency 
which purports to certify the educa- 
tional worthiness of higher institu- 
tions. As a permanent policy this 
would be indefensible; as a temporary 
plan to meet the emergency, it may 
be the best that can be devised. But 
if it be adopted, it should be with the 
clear understanding that it is not to 
constitute a precedent for future pol- 
icy. Increased Federal participation 
in the support of higher education on 
a permanent basis is inevitable, but 
it must not become a means of keeping 
alive unworthy institutions. 


R. H. E. 
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A Correction 

In the article entitled “Need for 
Vocational Information” which ap- 
peared in the January, 1945, issue of 
the JouRNAL, an error was made in 
reporting the results of a question- 
naire. I am endeavoring to correct 
this error by means of this note for 
the error leads to some distinctly 
misleading conclusions. The fifth 
paragraph, second sentence on page 
33 of the article reads: “Only one. 
fourth of the students reported that 
they had received any help from the 
staff of the University (whether admin- 
istrative, instructional, personnel, or 
clerical) in deciding upon a vocation.” 
It should have read that only one- 
fourth of the sources of help which the 
students reported having obtained in 
deciding upon a vocation were received 
at the University. Actually, over 
one-third of the students reported 
receiving help from the University in 
one form or another. 

On page 35 of the same article I 
reported that less than one per cent 
of the students stated that they based 
their choice of vocation on advice 
received from the Personnel Bureau. 
It has been called to my attention 
that the implications of this statistic 
may be misleading. While it is true 
that only about one per cent of our 
students mentioned the Personnel 
Bureau as the reason for their voca- 
tional choice, about 25 per cent of our 
students reported having received 
vocational help from the Personnel 
Bureau. Thus, while the students 
did not directly indicate that advice 
from the Personnel Bureau prompted 
their choices of vocation, many stu- 
dents probably did base their decisions 

[Continued on page 284] 
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Worthy of Study 
ScIENCE AND THE IpEA or Gop, 

William Ernest Hocking. Chapel Hill, 

North Carolina: University of North 

Carolina Press, 1944. ix+124 pp. 

1.50. 

It 3 difficult for one who is a layman in 
science and philosophy to evaluate the 
McNair Lectures at the University of 
North Carolina by the distinguished 
Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at 
Harvard. Here is no facile popularizer 
but an expert technician in the field of 
dialectical experiment. The book is irenic 
in spirit, and there is a refreshing absence 
of dogmatism. 

First of all, Mr. Hocking rejects the 
jurisdictional agreement which _ limits 
religion to ends and values, and hands 
over to science the realm of facts. That, 
he thinks, is peace by capitulation. It 
is a truce and not a settlement of the 
agelong conflict. 

In the Preface, Mr. Hocking admits 
that his book might have been called 
“getting along without God.” He does 
not suggest that the corporate verdict 
of science would dispense with the 
traditional belief in God, but he accepts 
this as a basic assumption. He does not 
agree with this assumption, but his 
method involves the acceptance of the 
challenge: “Try to get along without 
God and see what happens.” He selects 
psychology, sociology, and what he calls 
“the original God-banishers,” astronomy 
and physics, for his dialectical experiment. 

What are his findings? A critical 
examination of the techniques of psy- 
chology as a cure of souls reveals that 
its objectives lie beyond the mental states 
in a passion for rightness conceived as a 
cosmic demand. God is the law of 
normal mental life. A similar study of 
sociology involves an extensive critique 
of humanism: “Human life must find 
within itself the resources for its own 
correction and control.” But humanism 
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fails to see that the authority of society 
is derived. “It commands allegiance 
because it obeys.” God emerges as the 
law of a normal social life—a being 
beyond society which provides the stay- 
ing power for a flagging conscience 
and a flagging love. So, in the areas of 


astronomy and physics, sympathetically 


explored, the philosopher discovers by 
critical analysis what the mystic learns 
by intuition, a “mystery of purpose 
gleaming through the secular confusions 
of the world.” 

Perhaps one illustration may clarify 
Mr. Hocking’s method. God is not to 
be considered as a competitor in the 
scene of cause and effect. “To describe 
God in terms of superlatives in such an 
area, as ‘the Greatest Power’ would be to 
mistake his mode of action altogether. 
God conquers Thor, the mighty drinker, 
not by being a greater drinker, but by 
giving the sea which Thor’s goblet 
cannot drain.” 

An able book, worthy of study and 
discussion. It might be well to supple- 
ment these McNair Lectures with a 
reading of Science, Religion and the 
Future, by Charles E. Raven, Master of 
Christ’s College and Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

MclIyar H. Licuiirer 
Supreme Council 337° 
Scottish Rite, Boston 


A Poet and Teacher of Foreign 

Literature 
Proressor LoncreLttow or Harvarp, 

by Carl L Johnson. Eugene, Oregon: 

University of Oregon Press, 1944. x1i+ 

112 pp. (University of Oregon Mono- 

graphs, Studies in Literature and 

Philology, No. 5) $1.00. 

The general conception of Longfellow 
is pretty much that of the man who lived 
at Cambridge from 1836 on and wrote 
poetry. His strictly professional life as 
a teacher, and particularly his eighteen- 
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year career at Harvard as Smith Professor 
of Modern Languages and Belles Lettres 
have not inspired the concentrated inter- 
est they deserve. However, Mr. Johnson’s 
well-documented but clear-cut monograph 
now focuses attention, probably defini- 
tively, on the minutiae involved in this 
care ully restricted and unified area of 
the poet’s biography. Presenting a some- 
what epic narrative of academic vicissi- 
tudes, it quaintly points the mocedades of 
this country’s first real Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Longfellow’s great contribution in pro- 
viding work ys the level of basic 
grammar and elementary reading, and 
our first advanced training in modern 
foreign literature, is too intricately related 
to those of his immediate predecessor 
and successor, respectively Ticknor and 
Lowell, to be fixed with precision, but 
there can be no doubt Bi the positive 
value of his pioneer labors in defense of a 
respectably liberal and progressive cur- 
riculum. His principal aim was to arouse 
the interest of his students. Ticknor 
had rather successfully attempted to 
introduce disciplined, critical scholarship, 
after the method of German universities, 
but Longfellow, less fond of detail and 
erudition, preferred the French approach 
of stimulating lectures. The poet in him 
consistently dominated the teacher. Pri- 
marily interested in subject-matter, he 
chose to demonstrate its best qualities 
and features, and to touch lightly on its 
faults and weaknesses. As a rule, he 
eschewed criticism and analysis in favor 
of historical panorama. The effective- 
ness of his “oral instructions,” evidently 
akin to explication de textes, and officially 
described as “conducted in the way of 
commentary upon and illustration of 
some work, which the students swwnige b 
are capable of understanding” (Faust, the 
Divina Commedia, Don Quixote, Moliere), 
was no doubt a response to his gift for 
more or less extemporaneous translation. 
He devoted more time to furthering the 
reading and appreciation of the German 
and Italian literatures than to the 
relatively well-established Spanish and 
French literatures, and this Mr. Johnson 
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regards as his greatest claim to distinction 
in the history of the teaching of modern 
foreign languages. There are apparently 
no personal letters or official documents 
that might serve as an index of his 
coe yl Though, as head of depart- 
ment, he himself engaged in some 
elementary instruction when a “tutor” 
was unavailable, he seems to have 
accepted a low standard of “practical” 
achievement—for instance, examinations 
given orally by committees of local 
citizens—rather than risk losing students, 

The readiness with which Longfellow’s 
experience may be translated in terms of 
our own college or university problems 
will provide some gentle amusement and 
even stimulate some thought. The implicit 
reason for his resignation in 1854 would 
be his fear that routine was stifling “the 
old poetic mood.” Even in 1846 one is 
impressed by the irony in his apology to 
President Everett: “I have made but a 
brief statement in answer to your 
enquiries, partly because writing is a 
painful process to me, and partly because 
many things here touched upon can be 
more clearly explained viva voce than 


with the pen.” 
C. E. ANIBAL 
Ohio State University 


A Revolutionary Solution 

THE SCHOLAR AND THE FUTURE OF THE 
RESEARCH Liprary, by Fremont Rider. 
New York: Hadham Press, 1944. 
le pp. $4.00. 

For a number of years now, librarians 
have been conscious of a serious problem, 
which they have been evading by running 
away in all directions. The problem, 
simply stated, is that research libraries 
have been doubling in size every sixteen 
years, and show every prospect of con- 
tinuing to grow at the same, or at an 
accelerated, rate in the future. Thus, 
Yale University, which had 50,481 books 
in 1849, and 2,748,000 in 1938, can 
expect to have 200,000,000 volumes in 
2040. At that time, it will have 6,000 


miles of shelves, 750,000 drawers of 


catalogue cards stretching like Beelzebub 
over 8 acres, and 6,000 cataloguers. 
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Faced with the situation, the usual 
reaction of librarians has been to adopt 
the standards of the lending library in 
the corner drugstore and insist that only 
those books which are in constant demand 
be purchased or retained. Many of 
them have suggested—and some have 
attempted—to “weed out” books which 
do not “circulate” freely. Others have 
proposed creating a warehouse for little- 
used research material. Only a minor- 
ity—among whom Fremont Rider of 
Wesleyan University has been a leader— 
have had an appreciation of the scholar’s 
need for a research library. Mr. Rider 
understands that a scholar must have, 
and has a right to demand, immediate 
access to rare and little-used material. 

Mr. Rider proposes to solve the 
research librarian’s problem of housing, 
cataloguing, binding, and circulating, all 
in one motion. He would print an 
abstract of the contents of a_ book, 
thesis, manuscript, map, or government 
report on the front of a catalogue card 
and micro-print the entire contents of 
the volume on the back of the same card. 
The book can then be thrown away, and 
the cards distributed to libraries all over 
the country. The scholar can find his 
material in the card file, extract it, and 
insert it in a reading machine. Thus, 
with one simple and inexpensive oper- 
ation the costs of storage, binding, and 
cataloguing are eliminated. Yale, for 
example, in 2040 would still have 8 acres of 
catalogue, but would not need 6,000 miles 
of shelves and one cataloguer per mile. 

Mr. Rider’s solution is revolutionary 
but not crackpot. It is based on long 
experience and careful thought, and 
the author discusses micro-cards fully, 
explains the new problems involved, and 
makes sound proposals for handling 
them. He demands immediate action. 
Already his book is creating excitement 
among the professional librarians. His 
proposals should enlist the support of 
every research scholar interested in hav- 
ing research materials made generally 
available at a microscopic cost. 

Wiiuram B. HEsseEttTINE 
University of Wisconsin 
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Readable and Useful Account 


HIGHER EpucaTIon IN ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
Countries, edited by I.L.Kandel. 
New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1943. xx+297 pp. 
(Twentieth Educational Yearbook of 
the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University). $3.70. 


This book contains an introduction by 
the editor and a series of Seventeen 
articles on higher education in nine 
English-speaking countries — Australia, 
Canada, England, India, Ireland, New 
Zealand, Scotland, Union of South Africa, 
and the United States—each written by a 
person residing in the country concerning 
which he writes. Here are reviewed the 
status of higher education, the difficulties 
encountered under war conditions, and 
the reforms that are needed to meet the 
demands of the postwar world. Among 
the topics dealt with in the articles are 
the students and the staffs, the place and 
functions of higher education in the 
modern world, the balance between the 
humanities and the sciences and tech- 
nologies, the place of general and special- 
ized education, and the relative importance 
of teaching and research. The articles 
are concerned primarily with higher edu- 
cation in recent years, but excellent 
short historical statements illuminate 
some of them. A number of them indi- 
cate how the institutions of higher 
education are maintained in accordance 
with national ideals and patterns of 
thought. Political, racial, and linguistic 
factors which condition the provisions for 
higher education are set forth in several of 
the articles. Prospects for the future are 
briefly examined by some of the authors. 

Although there is some variation in the 
quality of the articles, they present a 
most readable and highly useful account 
of recent developments in higher educa- 
tion in a large part of the world. The 
reading of the book will be worth while to 
anyone who desires to enhance his under- 
standing of higher education and its work 
among See gaelic oe people. 

Lioyp L. BLaucu 
United States Office of Education 
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A Suggestive Plan 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES’ FOR 
CHANGING CURRICULUM PATTERNS FOR 
SELECTED STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES, 
by Herman Leroy Offner. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1944. vVilit145 pp. (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Uaremeity. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 898). $2.10. 


Everyone who teaches shares, in a 
sense, in the making of the curriculum of 
a school, because the living curriculum is 
in the interchange between teacher and 
pupil, not in the catalogue or in an out- 
ine set down on paper. But we have 
come to believe that the democratic 
process of sharing in curriculum forma- 
tion by experts, administrators, teachers, 
and students produces better results in 
curriculum material and in_ teaching 
than the method of curriculum-making 
by one or two responsible persons. 

Mr. Offner describes very carefully 
the process of curriculum-making in the 
teachers’ colleges of New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania from 1844, when 
the Albany Normal School was founded, 
to 1942. He divides his study into four 
periods, before 1900, from 1900 to 1920, 
from 1920 to 1930, and from 1930 to 1942. 
His materials are well documented and 
accurately presented. 

He shows clearly the change from the 
responsibility of the principal in the first 

riod to plans which, in the later periods, 
include faculty members, outside experts, 
and various considerations involved in the 
relationship of the schools to their patrons. 

There is an assumption that this wide 
co-operation produces better curriculums. 
Probably true, but we wish we had more 
evidence to back up our wishful thinking. 
No doubt there was more faculty influence 
in the early period than appears in the 
record. There is evidence dois faculties 
in the second half of the nineteenth 
century were composed of strong indi- 
viduals who must have influenced cur- 
riculum practice considerably. 

It would have been interesting to have 
some comparison with the work in 
curriculum revision being done in public 
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schools in the nineteen twenties. It was 
a decade of tremendous activity in this 
field. Did the teachers’ colleges lead 
or follow? 

The final section of the book is devoted 
to an attempt to set up a desirable plan 
for curriculum revision in teachers’ col- 
leges. The procedure suggested is that a 
large number of practices be submitted to 
a jury of presidents, state directors, and 
professors, and those showing “marked 
desirability”’ be listed. Obviously, such a 
procedure gives the opinions of the 
selected jury on the methods proposed. 
It by no means offers a “best”’ plan for 
all colleges. Many of the items are 
rather obvious and, where preferences 
are given, no reasons are indicated. 
However, it does at least offer a check 
list for the study and guidance of institu- 
tions engaged in curriculum revision. 

If the methods recommended can be 
applied by persons of wide outlook and 
sound education, the problem of keeping 
the teachers’ college curriculum in tune 
with a rapidly changing society can be 
handled with reasonable success. 

Roscoe L. West 
New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Trenton 


A Minimum Foundation 
A Screntiric THEORY OF CULTURE 
AND Ornuer Essays, dy Bronislaw 
Malinowski. Chapel Hill, North Car- 
olina: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1944. V+228 pp. $3.00. 
Although anthropologists and _ soci- 
ologists will place this book high on the 
list of required reading in ene two 
disciplines, they will undoubtedly look 
upon it as something less than the classic 
statement of functionalism that would 
inevitably have been produced by Mal- 
inowski had his death not intervened. 
The author defines his book as a “tenta- 
tive sketch.” It is, however, not a 
preliminary sketch. Malinowski’s earlier 
writings contain far more detailed and 
developed statements than are found 
in this book. It is as if the author had 
reviewed his earlier works, abstracted 
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from them a minimum foundation for the 
development of a theory of human 
behavior, and set this down in briefest 
form. His treatment of integrative 
imperatives, for example, is extremely 
short and much more hesitant than in 
earlier versions. 

Malinowski will unquestionably be 
known as one of the great theorists in 
sociology and anthropology. His great- 
ness will lie in the fact that he has, by 
way of his key concepts of “function” 
and “institution,” been able to resolve, 
in large part, the complexities of human 
behavior, particularly where that behavior 
involves multiple interacting units. 

His theory and method apply to, and 
are a product of, the study of human 
phenomena as such. He has proceeded 
on the assumption that all human groups 
organize themselves according to basic 
principles of reproduction, and of ter- 
ritorial, epeidheniaal and voluntary 
associations, and the like; and that the 
specific organizations are produced by, 
and are to be understood in terms of, 
basic, derived, and integrative needs. The 
essential structure oF institutions, he 
holds, was created and is maintained, 
from the point of view of the investigator, 
because it is effective in meeting one or 
more needs of the group. In other 
words, the institution is to be isolated 
and understood in terms of its function. 

Malinowski has strengthened this book 
by giving more attention to the structure 
of human behavior. He does not, how- 
ever, proceed from a functional to a 
structural type of analysis (or, as might 
be preferable, from a structural to a 
functional analysis). Within the frame 
of his discourse, it is perhaps legitimate 
for him to say that “form is always 
determined by function.” The studies 
of Ruth Benedict, Clyde Kluckhohn, 
Talcott Parsons, Ralph Linton, and 
others, have shown that there are at 
least two aspects of many of the forms 
or patterns of human behavior. In one 
aspect, the form of the behavior is a 
means to an end outside the performance 
as such. In another aspect, the form of 
a great deal of human behavior represents 
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a choice as among alternative modes so 
that the specific form can only be 
explained as an end in itself, functioning 
as symbol. Malinowski was well aware 
of this problem, and touches upon it in 
his section on integrative needs, but he 
does not grapple with it. 

The greatest disappointment to this 
reviewer was his failure to discuss more 
critically and in greater detail his concept 
of culture. It is hardly more of a critical 
analytical tool in his hands than it was 
in the hands of Tylor more than a 
generation ago. 

His essays, ““The Functional Theory,” 
and “Sir James George Frazer,” although 
interesting and instructive, seem to have 
been thrown in to “make a book.” To 
those non-sociologists who plan to write 
a book on economics, religion, war, or 
styles of haircut, with the introductory 
chapter on “origins” and _ pre-historic 
developments, the essay on Frazer will 
be found most helpful in preventing them 
from being “a generation behind” in their 
anthropology. 
WituraM H. Ketty 
Harvard University 


An Exploratory Course 


LirERATURE FOR INDIVIDUAL EpucaTion, 
by Esther Raushenbush. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942. 
xvi+262 pp. (Sarah Lawrence Pub- 
lications No. 1). $2.75. 

Literature for Individual Education is 
an account of the use of literature in 
freshman exploratory courses at Sarah 
Lawrence College. Miss Raushenbush 
has included an introductory explanation 
of the Sarah Lawrence exploratory idea, 
outlines of various exploratory courses in 
literature, records of sample conferences, 
case studies, and an annotated book list. 

The Sarah Lawrence exploratory courses 
are organized for Freshmen “for the pur- 
pose of exploring the possibilities of 
education for them and of finding 
directions for them.” Each Freshman 
takes one such course, either in literature 
or in another subject. These exploratory 
courses are dexibly planned in such a way 
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as to try the student out against varying 
interests and ideas, to wake her up 
mentally, and to permit her guiding 
instructor to observe her mind in action. 

This idea of the use of subject-matter 
in academic guidance deserves more than 
passing attention. The protective cushion 
of extra-ego interest thus afforded may 
solve a problem for those educators who 
question the healthfulness of a bare and 
obvious centering of the student’s atten- 
tion on himself, as in guidance per se. 
Through this type of guidance, per- 
sonality flaws or difficulties in reaching 
stability and maturity may be “seen 
early and dealt with in the teaching 
process.” Moreover, this course guidance 
is not satisfied with directing the student 
as she is now, but seeks to advise her as 
she may become through vital mental 
stimulation. It is when the student’s 
mind and interest have been genuinely 
aroused that the teacher-adviser has 
hopes of suitable choice of further 
directions. This exploratory guidance, 
then, appears to go beyond the guidance 
which depends upon test scores or other 
data available on entrance to college. 

In the exploratory courses in literature, 
challenging topics are set up, and books 
are chosen for their bearing on those 
topics, with regard also for suitability 
to the individual student. One is struck 
at first by what seems an overplus of 
emphasis on social problems in literature. 
However, Miss Raushenbush explains 
that the Sarah Lawrence students on the 
whole come from protected surroundings. 
To many of these students, poverty, vice, 
and crime are only words. A sharp 
contact with frank presentation in liter- 
ature not only may prepare for citizen- 
ship, but also may galvanize into activity 
a mind which has had the quiescent 
habits of the “good student” who 
memorizes and repeats. 

Experience has led Miss Raushenbush 
to feel, however, that too abrupt an 
introduction to large-scale social problems 
may prove ineffective. Also, she is 
beginning to doubt the wisdom of using 
the more brutally realistic literature. 
Cases of block in interest and thought 
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because of the sheer shock of the presenta- 
tion are mentioned. This will please 
those teachers who, while believing fully 
in the use of literature to awaken thought 
and useful attitudes, still believe that the 
more artistically restrained writing makes 
the more effective impression. 

Very important is Miss Raushenbush’s 
account of success in fighting race 
prejudice through the indirection of the 
unit, “Literature of the Minority Groups.” 
The acquaintance with the great liter- 
ature of the Jews, for jie. inspired 
in the students a respect which proved a 
more effective antidote to prejudice 
than did the pity aroused by persecution 
stories. Miss Raushenbush’s experience 
in combating race prejudice as well as in 
using realistic literature may be of interest 
to those teachers of social science, 
psychology, and so on, who are supple- 
menting textbooks with literature. 

Miss Raushenbush describes various 
plans which have been used in the 
exploratory courses in literature. One 
course was Called Literature and Society. 
The units were Women and the Conven- 
tions of Society, The Criminal and 
Society, Social Injustices, War and Soci- 
ety, Religion and Society, The Literature 
of Minority Groups. Readings ranged 
from the Bible and Lysistrata to The Sec- 
ond Mrs. Tanqueray and War and Peace. 

Not as models to be followed (Miss 
Raushenbush frankly mentions failures 
as well as successes), but as honest and 
thought-provoking experiments, these 
exploratory courses in literature will 
prove of interest to many teachers of 
underclass literature. Even the con- 
servative will be beguiled by the possi- 
bility of the extension of the vitality of 
this type of course into a student’s later 
literary study, as indicated in the first 
case record in the chapter, “Two Con- 
tinued Stories.” 

To an even greater degree, the whole 
idea of the Sarah Lawrence exploratory 
course has a claim to the consideration 
of those educators who are studying the 
problems of academic guidance. 

Zay Rusk SULLENS 
Stephens College 
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A Library Survey 
Resources oF Paciric NORTHWEST 

Lipraries: A Survey oF FAciLities 

FoR Stupy AND ReseEarcn, by John 

Van Male. Seattle, Washington: Pacific 

Northwest Library “Association, 1943. 

xv+404 pp. $4.00. 

The purpose of this survey is to 
analyze and record the materials available 
for study and research in the libraries of 
the Pacific Northwest, an _ extensive 
region (four states and the Province of 
British Columbia), somewhat isolated, 
with a population approximating that of 
the Chicago metropolitan area, a library 
history covering about fifty years, and a 
strong regional consciousness. From the 
data, certain conclusions are drawn, and 
a program for the future is enunciated. 

The conditions brought out by the 
survey derive naturally from the char- 
acter of the region. Like many parts of 
our country, the region abounds in small 
colleges, mostly denominational: pre- 
sumably the curriculums display a strong 
family resemblance, which would account 
for much of the duplication noted. The 
areas centering in Seattle, Vancouver, and 
Portland, respectively, hold the pre- 
ponderance of library resources, although 
specialized collections of more or less 
importance are found elsewhere, notably 
in the state colleges of Oregon and 
Washington. In general, the picture is 
one of small working collections, con- 
sisting almost entirely of twentieth- 
century books and periodicals in English, 
extensively duplicated, and, outside the 
state-supported universities and colleges, 
containing little to stimulate graduate 
study or research. An exception is the 
field of regional history, which appears 
to be well covered. 

Mr. Van Male has done a first-rate job, 
which may well stand as a model, and 
should prove a stimulus, for regional 
surveys elsewhere. His coverage is coim- 
prehensive—1o08 libraries are surveyed— 
and the conclusions he draws from 
the data assembled should be heeded. 
Expressed or implied, these are about as 
follows: library service in the Pacific 
Northwest has not kept pace with the 
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expanding needs of a rapidly developing 
community, and, in what the proximate 
future may be presumed to hold, faces a 
challenge and an opportunity. The 
libraries of the region must do more and 
do it better. How? First, by making 
an inventory of the kinds of service 
needed now and in the predictable 
future, both by present clients and by 
those who are not, but might be, served; 
then, by agreeing upon division of 
responsibility for exceptional services in 
designated fields; and finally, by so 
co-operating that the exceptional services 
offered by any library in the region may 
be made available to present and potential 
clients of any other. 

To the analysis of library deficiencies 
(which, incidentally, are by no means 
peculiar to the Pacific Northwest) and 
to the reforms advocated, the reviewer 
offers a hearty Amen! If the means 
suggested for bringing about the reforms 
seem a trifle oversimplified, in essence 
they are reasonable enough, and certainly 
the reviewer can offer nothing better. 
Mr. Van Male keeps his feet on the 
ground, and does not ignore the diffi- 
culties; but apparently he feels that they 
are not insurmountable. That is the 
spirit that moves mountains; and if 
Mr. Van Male and his colleagues can 
implement his program in the Pacific 
Northwest, then that favored section 
will flame like a beacon in the night, and 
librarians and the users of libraries from 
Seattle to Key West and from Portland 
(Maine) to San Diego will rise up and 
call him blessed. 

Harotp L. Leupp 
University of California Library 


Agreement Needed 

Report OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE CON- 
FERENCE OF UNIVERSITY ADMINIS- 
TRATORS ON GENERAL AND LIBERAL 
Epucation, by Joseph P. Blickensderfer, 
Chairman. Norman, Oklahoma: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1944. 
200 pp. $2.50. 
This is not a review of a book; it is an 

attempted review of a conference report— 

a difficult task. The conference was 
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initiated by those concerned with the 
University College within the University 
of Oklahoma, and the conferees were 
drawn from other leading educational 
institutions where similar interests pre- 
vail. The report may be secured by 
writing to Dean Blickensderfer, Univer- 
sity College, University of Oklahoma. 

At ike Souianion of the conference, the 
chairman appointed a committee “to 
record the sense of the meeting on each 
question” discussed, and at the con- 
clusion of the conference this committee 
reported as follows: ““We remained in 
solemn conclave until ten minutes to 
twelve last night. . . . We came out of 
the same hole we went in.... We 
found ourselves unable to agree upon 
any definite conclusions that have arisen 
from our deliberations” (page 190). 

In the opinion of chis writer, the 
committee sold the conference too short. 
Too much cannot honestly and realis- 
tically be expected of a conference. If 
there were complete agreement on a 
subject, there would be no need to confer. 
Unfortunately, the committee “on agree- 
ment” suffered from the same limitations 
as the conference itself, namely, the 
inability to isolate the points of agree- 
ment and the points of disagreement. 
Until more effective means of controlling 
group discussions are devised, this limita- 
tion will prevail. 

The conference focused attention upon 
a series of questions. These questions 
were divided into two categories, the first 
dealing with the curriculum and the sec- 
ond dealing with administrative arrange- 
ments. In the first category were such 
questions as the following: Is there a 
core of knowledge and disciplines in the 
divisions of higher education which all 
university students should have in com- 
mone... Should freshmen and sophomore 
programs of study be predominantly 
general..and liberal or predominantly 
technical, and vocational? Should the 
university, through a faculty established 
for the purpose, eae a required cur- 
rigulum .that; is general and basic? In 

e,second category, such questions as 

¢, following, .were intended to furnish 
the basis for discussion: Should the uni- 
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versity require all entering Freshmen to 
enroll in one college (university college) 
for general and liberal instruction pre- 
ceding professional training? Should the 
faculty of the university college be 
organized by divisions instead of depart- 
ments to encourage the development of 
basic integrated programs of study? 
Should the university admit students 
of unusual ability upon completion of 
the junior year in high school? ' What 
kind of advisory programs best serves the 
needs of Freshmen and Sophomores? 

The foregoing questions are simple and 
practical and the conference might have 
arrived at practical answers to them. 
However, the members preferred to 
center their discussion around age-old 

uestions which continue to defy satis- 
ae answers, such as: What is the 
definition of liberal education? What is 
the relationship between the cultural and 
the utilitarian in liberal-arts study? How 
may one distinguish between liberal edu- 
cation and general education? What are 
the objectives of liberal and of general 
education? Do virtues reside in the 
state or in individuals within the state? 
What is the “core of knowledge” in 
general or liberal education? What part 
do values have in general or liberal 
education? How may we train students 
to analyze situations? Is there a “core 
of attitudes” in divisions of higher 
education? What are the criteria by 
which educators may make up a core of 
knowledge for general education? 

Until educators settle some of these 
more philosophical questions, they will 
have difficulty in answering questions 
concerning curriculum and administra- 
tion. The Chicago conference fell into 
the usual habit of shifting from the 
practical to the philosophical and conse- 
quently it confused its own committee 
which was appointed to determine a 
consensus. Students will herald the day 
when there is more agreement among its 
teachers! Nevertheless, the conference 
report is well worth reading as a con- 
tribution toward that noble objective. 

J. Hitirs Mitter 
New York State Education 
Department 
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An Exchange of Arguments 

Kenneth D. Benne and Bruce Raup 
have written letters replying to the Jour- 
NAL reviews of 4 Conception of Authority 
(December, 1944) by Benne and The 
Discipline of Practical Judgment by Benne, 
Axtelle, Smith, and Raup (January, 
1945). These letters and the reviewers’ 
rejoinders are presented here. In order 
that each portion of Mr. Benne’s letter 
might be followed immediately by the 
rejoinder of the reviewer concerned, it 
has been divided. Mr. Benne, who is 
serving with the fleet in the Pacific, 
writes: 

Mr. Avey’s review praises my book for 
the wrong reasons. The book is, first of 
all, no attempt to supply a principle of 
continuity for progressive educational 
practices. I repeatedly deny in the book 
any intention to prescribe an or the 
authority for modern life and education. 
My purpose is to analyze the authority 
relation generically without direct regard 
for what I believe the “proper” author- 
ities to be. To say, as Mr. Avey does, 
“Such continuity and depth were given 
formerly by authority, but today author- 
ity is out of favor,” and to imply that the 
current task is to find a substitute for 
authority is clearly to misread both the 
spirit and letter of my book. One task 
of my book was to show to progressive 
educators among others that “authority,” 
however currently “out of favor,” is 
inescapable in education and in social life 
generally. To attempt to deny the prin- 
ciple of “authority” is to invite the 
resurgence of “authority” in its crudest 
forms of authoritarianism. Since author- 
ity is inescapable, the first task of dem- 
ocratic education is to distinguish between 
its several varieties—whether that of 
expertness, of law, or of educational 
“guidance”—and between its major 
modes—authoritarian and non-authori- 
tarian. The task of democratic construction 
is to build upon that distinction some 
policy and program of education which 
sees the varieties of authority in their 
proper interrelation and which maximizes 
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the non-authoritarian mode of authority 
in human relationships. My book in no 
way attempted this constructive task in 
any detail. 

With all due deference to the “guid- 
ance”” movement in education, I did not 
when I wrote the book, and do not now, 
endorse it as a substitute for educational 
authority, as Mr. Avey implies. One 
fault of “guidance” has often been a 
failure to see clearly that authority is 
inescapable in human relationships and 


‘to locate clearly the communal basis of 


its proper authority. J may say, in 
brief, that I appreciate Mr. Avey’s 
approval of my book but reject almost 
completely the reasons which he educes 
from somewhere (certainly not from the 
book) for approving it. 


Mr. Avey’s response follows: 


I am greatly interested in Mr. Benne’s 
comments upon my review of his book, 
A Conception of Authority. 

There is really no such thing as the 
unambiguous meaning of a book which a 
reviewer ought to grasp before he pro- 
ceeds to evaluate. A review is a report 
of what the book says to the reviewer. 
This may not be what the writer intended 
that it should say. But the personal 
background of the reader is an inescapable 
factor in the situation. A printed state- 
ment can do no more than stimulate the 
reaction of the reader. My review was 
just a report of what the book said to me. 

But the perspective from which I 
viewed it was set by certain statements 
found at the beginning of the work. 
Thus: “I sought ...a generic con- 
ception of authority which might con- 
ceivably illuminate any  compellin 
choice among rival authorities but whic 
could never eliminate or dictate such a 
choice” (page iv). “‘There is an implicit 
or explicit offer of service to the dependent 
in some more or less defined and stabilized 
human function” (page 1). “Authority 
operates in situations in which a person, 
fulfilling some purpose or end, requires 
guidance from a source outside himself” 
(page 2). Then, when the “Background 
Problem” is “restated”—‘at countless 
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junctures in experience all of us need the 
authority of experts to guide and direct 
the course of our conduct and thought”’ 
(page 158). 

Perhaps the term “guidance” has a 
more technical meaning for Mr. Benne 
than I gave it. But, we bee all, guidance, 
technical or non-technical, is a process 
of directing the course of a person’s life. 
Doubtless the term has a broader con- 
notation for a philosopher than for an 
“educator.” 

As I look over the volume again it still 
says the same thing to me as before, 
though less clearly now in view of the 
author’s comments. These are themselves 
not clear. I do not see how he can think 
of society’s building “some policy and 
program of education which sees the 
varieties of authority in their proper 
interrelations” without giving the educa- 
tional scheme a principle of continuity 
for practice. I did not mean to say that 
he intended “to prescribe an or the 
authority for modern life and education” 
(as suggested in his letter). But I did 
get the impression that he meant to indi- 
cate a basic procedure in helping the 
student in making his “‘compelling choice 
among rival authorities.” The Aes of 
the choice is within the personality of the 
student, and so is not external. Yet for 
him it becomes authoritative in the sense 
that it is basic support for action. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Benne’s own account (Chap. 
v1), authority may be internal (though 
this is inconsistent with his own definition 
“from a source outside himself’) (page 2). 
When he speaks of authoritarian author- 
ity, he must mean the purely external 
kind. But the qualification leaves another 
member to the divided field. 

If all the book meant to say was that 
authority of some kind is necessary in 
life, but it makes no difference what one 
is used in any situation, it is hardly nec- 
essary to write a book to say this. This 
still leaves education, and life, without 
direction. We come back to our original 
statement that too much educational pro- 
cedure at present lacks direction. If the 
study meant to be only a neutral formu- 
lation of the concept of “authority,” why 
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oye it as Contributions to Education 
o. 895? What is its contribution? Edu. 
cation still needs Guidance as its authority, 

Am I supposed to say: I am sorry | 
got more out of the book than Mr. Benne 
intended to put into it? 

ALBERT E. Avey 
Ohio State University 


Mr. Benne’s letter continues: 


Mr. Carmichael’s review is in quite 
another genre of criticism. In fact, it is 
an almost perfect example of uncritical 
criticism. If Professor Avey tends to be 
manic in his approach to the task of 
reviewing, Professor Carmichael is clearly 
depressive. Certainly, neither is entirely 
sane. For sanity compels a reviewer to 
grasp an author’s meaning prior to ex- 
pressing cfitical judgment of his work. 
Professor Carmichael has clearly not 
bothered to grasp the meaning of the 
book he is reviewing. If the meaning is 
not clear, the task of the reviewer is to 
point out confusions in style and analysis. 
But this is not done. One must believe 
that Mr. Carmichael thinks he has 
grasped the meaning of the book. Let’s 
see just how well he ae done so. (I speak 
in this letter for myself alone and not for 
Raup, Smith, and Axtelle, the co-authors.) 

First of all, Mr. Carmichael believes 
that the book is an argument for social- 
ization (a “‘socialistic-communistic”’ eco- 
nomic system) to be brought about 
“through reform in education.” The 
basis for this view of the book is quite 
obscure. The approach of the book is also 
said to be “reminiscent of Karl Marx,” 
though no evidence is produced. It does 
seem that Mr. Carmichael has read some 
of the book’s illustrative material but 
missed both the point that it was illus- 
trative material and the points that were 
being illustrated through its use. For 
example, the personal experience of a 
shift in attitude toward sit-down strikes 
was used to illustrate how basic normative 
principles of thought and conduct may 
come to be modified, indeed that such 
principles do operate in the practical 
thinking and deciding that one does. 

a shift in attitude toward national prohi- 
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bition had been used as an illustration at 
the same point, the reviewer would pos- 
sibly have judged the book to be about 
the W.C.T.U., whether for or against, 
with at least as much justice as he 
evidences in this review. Certainly, it is 
not a book about sit-down strikes. Nor 
is it about the work of TVA or NRPB, 
though, again, the experience of these 
organizations is used both to show how 
an implicit method of practical judgment 
has operated in the planning they have 
done and to suggest how a conscious 
methodology of practical deliberation 
might better have guided their planning 
efforts. 

For the point of the book is centrally 
an analysis of the methodology of prac- 
tical judgment-decision, policy-making, 
and reconstruction of basic principles of 
conduct. It is a work on methodology, 
on “logic” broadly conceived. It is not 
a treatise on sociology or education, or a 
contentual social or educational program. 
How do we make decisions and policies, 
and how can we make them better; not 
what decision and policy should prevail 
in any particular problem area? 

Now, the ideal of scientific knowledge 
and objectivity occupies a very important 
place within the method of practical 
judgment as we develop it. To say, as 
Mr. Carmichael does, that “the ideal of 
scientific knowledge ...is to them 
vicious” is downright false to the spirit 
of the book and to repeated statements in 
it. I think this statement of the reviewer 
really demands a public apology to the 
authors. A major intent of the dh is to 
extend a working objectivity into ranges 
of judgment now ruled by prejudice and 
whim. The indicative mood is not “poor 
and spiritless” to the authors, though 
Mr. Carmichael says it is so to them. 
The indicative mood, respect for publicly 
verifiable meanings and facts, is necessary 
to prevent judgments from being swept 
along into folly * powerful and cherished 
imperatives and optatives (prejudices). 
Mr. Carmichael’s review is clearly untem- 
pered by the indicative mood (what the 
authors actually said), so, to this author 
at least, he commits a major fallacy of 
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practical judgment, lack of respect for 
the indicative mood and improper inter- 
penetration of the indicative with the 
optative and imperative moods of judg- 
ing. The book gives names to this and 
to other fallacies of practical judgment. 

It may be that some people have made 
a fad of semantics (the science of mean- 
ing), as Mr. Carmichael suggests. But 
to imply that any theory of judgment can 
or should avoid attention to problems of 
meaning would be similar to the following 
disparaging statement concerning an 
analysis of human vision. “Despite the 
paper shortage and the waning fad”’ for 
optics, the authors found room to “work 
in” a “protracted disquisition on that 
now tiresome subject.” If the authors 
were writing a tract designed to hasten 
a “socialist-communist” economy through 
reform in education, as alleged, the “pro- 
tracted disquisition” would seem “‘ worked 
in” or tacked on. But in a treatment of 
the logic of practical judgment, which 
the authors were writing, an analysis of 
the functioning of meanings, symbols, 
and generalizations in the process of 
judgment is a central concern of the 
whole study. It is unfortunate that the 
study of semantics became a “tiresome 
subject” to the reviewer before it had 
equipped him properly to grasp accu- 
rately the meaning of a page or of a 
book. This skill is notably lickive, at 
least in his reading of the book under 
discussion. 

The reviewer somehow infers that, to 
the authors, knowledge is not a solution 
of problems. The whole point of the 
analysis is that practical judgment is 
addressed to the resolution of roblematic 
situations. Again, I think the reviewer 
owes the authors a public apology. 

And what “plasmatic processing” 
means (the reviewer’s words) I have no 
idea. Maybe it was meant as a 
compliment. Certainly it represents a 
“dynamic” (not a denotative) use of 
language which the reviewer seems to 
think we shouldn’t have analyzed. 

Now there seems to be a conflict between 
Mr. Carmichael and the authors of this 
book. And it is not mere factual differ- 
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vence, I suspect. Clashing perspectives 
(points of view) are involved. It was 
precisely to the better harmonizing of 
such conflicts that the book under review 
was dedicated. Reading the book ought 
to help us out of this one, at least a little 
of the way. So Ill advise Mr. Carmichael, 
in terms of the book. First, let’s get our 
differences clear. He'll have to under- 
stand us better and he’ll have to say a 
lot more about what really bothers him 
before we can understand him. Semantics 
will help us both here. We must agree 
upon the problem area in which we’re 
differing. Lote see within that area both 
what we can agree on and what our dif- 
ferences are. Then let’s edge through our 
differences toward wider areas of agree- 
ment through the processes outlined in 
this very book. We’re all going to have to 
be reasonable and tolerant and objective 
to whole areas of our mental processes 
which are now ordinarily ruled by prej- 
udice. That’s what the book says and 
I agree. 

Meanwhile, can’t the JourNAL try to 
get better reviews? I don’t ask reviews 
to be favorable. But I do think they 
should report accurately what an author 
is trying to say before they smother the 
thesis of a book under either bouquets 
or brickbats. 





KENNETH D. BENNE 


Mr. Raup, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, who is one of the co- 
authors with Mr. Benne of The Discipline 
of Practical Judgment, writes: 

Mr. Benne said that he was writing to 
you about these reviews. I wish to add 
my own word to his to the effect that 
these reviews are unfortunate from a 
professional point of view. In_ both 

instances the writers clearly failed to 

read the books for their real arguments. 
| Both reviews, therefore, misfired. 
| We welcome critical appraisals of these 
books. If they were so written that 
reviewers could not get their meaning, 
this would be a just ground for criticism. 
It seems, however, that neither of the 
reviewers has cited this as the difficulty. 
They leave the impression that they 
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understand and then, grossly misunder- 
standing, write far wide of the points 
made. They misrepresent the books to 
the professional public. 

It should be called to your attention 
that Mr. Carmichael’s review of the 
Yearbook is a misrepresentation so serious 
that corrective measures should be taken. 
It would seem that your journal, having 
assumed responsibility in securing the 
review, should continue that responsij- 
bility to the extent of seeing that such a 
misrepresentation is exposed. I under. 
stand that Mr. Benne has written to you 
in full. I hope that you will see fit at 
least to publish his statement of the case 
in an early issue of your journal. I am 
willing that the profession, as_repre- 
sented in your readers, shall be the 


judges. 
R. Bruce Raup 


Mr. Carmichael’s reply to these crit- 
icisms is: 

The brief review of the book called The 
Discipline of Practical Judgment in a 
Democratic Society was a moderate state- 
ment of the theme propounded, of some 
of the materials cited in its support, and 
a few consequences which would be 
likely to result were the book followed 
in practice. Justice would not have been 
strained by the citation of numerous 
further particulars showing the scientific 
and philosophic lack, the rampant disre- 
gard for sober learning, the arbitrary 
doctrine, and bizarre language. The 
authors have indulged in a remarkable 
exhibition of ‘Aetna heedless of the 
consequences so long as their goal of 
“socialization” is (they think) attained. 
They are not talking about a “demo- 
cratic society” in any apt sense of the 
term, but a quasi-communistic one. Per- 
haps they are not aware of this—but it 


was their business to be aware of what | 


they were doing. There are good argu- 
ments for communism, but not in disguise. 

Here are a few passages on socializa- 
tion: “It is to the analysis of the methods 
of thought that are required to implement 
this ideal (social co-operation) that this 
volume is dedicated” (page 31). “The 
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most difficult problem that faces the 
educational enterprise of America, this 
redicament of having . . . to shift the 
ocus of educational concern to the con- 
tinual and deliberate reconstruction of 
the human community, will yield to 
intelligent effort just and only as rapidly 
as we find out Aow to conduct such recon- 
struction”’ (page 50). “Why, then, do we 
not proceed with the required reconstruc- 
tion? The answer to this question is to be 
found in the lack of common social 
sanctions for the use of these resources 
for agreed-upon social ends” (page 76). 
“We hold that the community of human 
persuasion is the most comprehensive goal 
of thought and endeavor” (page 230). 
“Socialization, integrating personal com- 
mitments and ability to merge fact and 
principle and purpose into effective pro- 
grams of action, will have first claim 
upon the resources of educational effort” 
(page 249). | 

The following 57 nem concerning 
science are found: “Education and plan- 
ning need to create a new character, a 
new scientific character, one which sees 
its role as a function of the social process, 
growing out of and responsible to it” 
(page 38). “‘Just as the extensive growth 
Tier sciences and technology is evidence 
of their great power and factual validity, 
so the social conflict and disorganization 
resulting from their impact upon the 
culture is evidence of their social and 
moral inadequacy” (Jdid.). “However 
much may be claimed for the wisdom of 
this exaltation of neutrality in the past 
[in scientific study], it cannot, we believe, 
serve any longer to chart rightly the role 
of public education” (page 49). 

The review did not say that the ideal 
of scientific knowledge is vicious to the 
authors; it said, “The ideal of scientific 
knowledge or of objectivity or under- 
standing as the end of education is to 
them vicious.” Then it went on to say 
that the aim was that the “mood” char- 
acteristic of science—the indicative— 
should be transcended by a synthesis of 
indicative, optative, and imperative, and 
that the school’s principal work was to 
be a plasmatic (sub-intellectual) process- 
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ing, whereby this compound of willing, 
wishing, and knowing was to be realized. 
The authors say: “Our guide... all 
through the book, is the principle of the 
mutuality of the three moods”’ (page 237). 
In what respect this might be called a 
treatise on logic, in any sense of the 
word, is by no means evident. The 
strange analogies conceived by Mr. Benne 
between semantics (as represented in 
this book) and the science of optics, and 
between the item on sit-down strikes and 
how he thinks a reviewer would interpret 
a volte face on prohibition, are not very 
suggestive of logic. The illustrations he 
speaks of illustrate, in fact, much more 
than the authors seem to have surmised, 
and it is not remarkable that the authors, 
very uncircumspect, should be embar- 
rassed when a little of the ugly part is 
exhibited. But it is not the office of a 
reviewer to dwell on the surface only, or 
to let himself be an accomplice in the 
propagation of folly. 
he threat of Mr. Benne to put his 
“method” to work on myself, presumably 
to see that the “proper interpenetration” 
of the several moods shall come about, 
is not disturbing. According to this 
“method,” I believe, “interpersuasion”’ 
is requisite, and for that it may be nec- 
essary to discover “intersituational appli- 
cations of norms of practical judgment”’ 
and to confront “interinvolvements with 
other related values and groups.” But I 
feel sure that by adhering to despised 
“mental knowledge” I shall keep at a 
safe distance from these awesome perils. 
It is a bit puzzling that Mr. Raup 
should think the book has been simply 
misunderstood. A book can be disap- 
proved on innumerable grounds though 
it is perfectly understood. This one is 
not on an esoteric subject nor of charis- 
mic inspiration, nor is it a rare techno- 
logical treatise (though it is, one might 
say, deeply “‘interinvolved”’). Rather, it 
is a pseudo-philosophical pamphlet, at 
times heavily inarticulate, in which the 
subject is an important segment of the 
realm of ends, plus alleged devices for 
attaining these. As in so many books on 
education, it is evident that the authors 
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take it for granted that philosophic com- 
petence is an endowment of everyone and 
consequently that the findings of think- 
ers, even their findings of great problems 
not yet solved, are undeserving of notice, 
let alone understanding. Captivated by 
socialistic zeal, they seem heedless of 
—t else, including the debase- 
ment of human faculty to which their 
fanciful doctrine would certainly lead. 
This failure to comprehend the conse- 
quence is a pronounced mark of the book, 
and doubtless it explains the inability of 
the complaining authors to see why a re- 
viewer should notice things which, indeed, 
thanks to their innocence—their book- 
long ignoratio elenchi—they did not 
intend or contemplate. 
Peter A. CARMICHAEL 
Louisiana State University 


A Misstatement Corrected 

J. F. Lyman, Ohio State University, 
has told us that in his review of the book, 
George Washington Carver, which appeared 
in the June, 1944, issue of the JouRNAL, he 
incorrectly said that Mr. Carver was 
elected Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London in 1916. The honor conferred 
was election to membership in the Royal 
Society of Arts of London. 


A Correction 
[Continued from page 270] 
indirectly on the guidance given 
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them by members of the Personnel 
Bureau. Furthermore, it should be 
pointed out that it is not a legitimate 
function of a personnel agency -to tell 
students what to do. Thus, while 
many students doubtlessly incorpo- 
rate the advice given them by the 
Personnel Bureau and faculty advisers 
in their selection of a vocation, they 
still may not attribute their choice of 
vocation to these agencies. 

The general tenor of the article 
still stands, however, namely that 
more of our students need competent 
vocational guidance than are now 
getting it. It should be the function 
of a faculty advisory system to see 
that students are referred to some 
competent agency for vocational guid- 
ance. As has been pointed out, it 
should not be the function of a per- 
sonnel office to order students in for 
guidance. Our Personnel Bureau is 
performing a real service at present; 
however, it could be made much more 
effective with competent faculty 
advisers who would send students to 
the Bureau. 

Rosert P. FiscuHer 
University of Illinois 
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Heartache on the Campus, by Mrs. 
Glenn Frank. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, April, 1945. 

The “many reports of friction between 
returning veterans and Greek-letter soci- 
eties which come from universities sup- 
ported by taxpayers’ money” emphasize 
the urgent necessity of abolishing fra- 
ternities and sororities. “Young men 
who have matured in the hard school of 
war are finding themselves the victims 
of a ridiculous and juvenile caste system 
which is totally un-American. This should 
not be.” 

Mrs. Frank, widow of the late president 
of the University of Wisconsin, closely 
associated with education all her life, and 
herself a sorority member, believes that 
“any good accomplished by fraternities 
and sororities is far outweighed by the 
unhappiness which they inflict upon 
thousands of young people every year, 
and by the class-consciousness, religious 
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“BETWEEN TWO WARS 


The Failure of Education, 1920-1940 ”’ 
608 pages, black morocco cloth, $5.00, published April, 1945 
Reviews the writings and utterances of the leaders in the English-speaking world—explains 


| how our mental content, our emotional reactions and behavior have been influenced by unsuspected 
| forces and processes, educational and propagandic, which have brought us to our present sorry state. 


6c 99 
THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 
256 pages, red silk cloth, $2.00 
] “The educator will be challenged, irritated, enlightened, warmed by argument, reinforced 
| in his liberalism, ashamed of his own comparative ignorance,” Philip W. L. Cox, N.Y.U. “Your 
| keen discernment and sound evaluation of the educational aberrations betoken a full understanding 
| of what education ought to be,” Franklin Bobbitt, U. of Chicago. “A veritable encyclopedia of 
“As usual you have hit the bull’s eye,” J. G. 
Umstattd, U. of Texas. “Even more challenging than I anticipated,” Harold Saxe Tuttle, Col. of N.Y. 
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bigotry and race prejudice which the 
foment right in those institutions whic 
should be the most liberal.” 

From personal experience, the author 
writes of the “appalling injustice and 
cruelty of rushing and pledging methods, 
and the often permanent injury to pride 
and self-respect which exclusion from 
membership causes. The scars which 
fraternities and sororities deal out gratu- 
itously to the thousands of students 
whom they turn down every year are 
reason enough . . . to condemn them to 
extinction, but they are guilty of other 
gross crimes against democracy.” 

Among these evils are rules which 
compel members to conform to a caste 
system, such as the regulation forbidding 
dates between sorority girls and non- 
fraternity men, to mention only one; 
control of college elections by Greek- 
letter students; restriction of the number 
of Catholic pledges each year; and the 
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exclusion of Jewish students (“anti- 
Semitism is almost a part of the ritual 
in most fraternities’’), plus the persistent 
refusal of the Panhellenic Council to 
grant Jews national charters for organi- 
zations of their own founding. 

The only valid argument against the 
abolition of fraternities and sororities, 
that it would create a housing shortage, 
can be met by buying chapter . ner and 
converting them into dormitories under 
college management. The total value of 
chapter houses at public and private 
institutions is estimated to be about 
$100,000,000. “It would be a cheap 
price to pay for the democratization 
of education.” 

Since Greek-letter societies are too 
deeply rooted to be laughed out of 
existence as they deserve to be, Mrs. 
Frank points out that students, parents, 
and educators must unite in action 
against them before legislatures can be 
expected to pass laws abolishing them. 
The time for such action is now, when 
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fraternities are weaker because of the 
war than they have been in a generation, 
and veterans returning to our colleges 
“have a more adult point of view than 
the students of peace years.” 

On foreign battlefields a whole generation 
of American boys of college age are jeopard- 
izing their lives, and many of them are giving 
their lives, to safeguard democracy. Here at 
home the most powerful agency for the 
preservation of democracy is the public school 
system from primary grade through uni- 
versity. To make that system wholly worthy 
of what our boys and girls are fighting for, we 
must wipe out fraternities and sororities while 
the time is ripe. 

The New Republic, April 9, 1945, 
reports that Mrs. Amy Burnham Onken, 
grand president of Pi Beta Pi, has insti- 
tuted expulsion proceedings against Mrs. 
Frank on the grounds “violation of 
initiation pledges and acts inimical to the 
best interests of Pi Beta Phi.” ‘“‘ What,” 
queries the New Republic, “is Mrs. Onken 
trying to do—prove Mrs. Frank’s point?” 
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